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Contributions of Health Sciences 


HELEN BRENTON PRYOR, M.D. 


Medical Adviser of Women and Director of Physical 
Education for Women, Stanford University 


cation today. The first papers presented before 

the National Education Association that dealt 
with hygiene or health were read as early as 1869, but 
they were very few and far between until the American 
Child Health Association was organized. The school 
health movement grew very rapidly from the wide propa- 
ganda of that Association’s Eight Rules of Health which 
reduced the problem to simple dogmatic rules. Not only 
schools, but parent-teacher associations, chambers of 
commerce, and municipalities fostered the movement for 
child health. By 1918 health was named as the first 
objective in education in the report of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Health 
education is now a specialty in the field of education. As 
the importance of mental hygiene came to be realized, 
health teaching was no longer the concern of physical 
education and science teachers alone; instead, in the 
modern school, health teaching permeates all branches of 
learning. 

One objective of the modern school is the building 
of good mental and physical health by making use of all 
types of desirable information or experiences that have 
any importance to health and relating them to the build- 
ing of positive health. There is no lack of information 
in the field of health sciences. Probably the time has come 
now when all the knowledge needed to build and main- 
tain good mental and physical health already exists in the 
world. A decision is needed as to which doors to open in 
the great storehouse of human knowledge. 

At this point the school physician must be funda- 
mentally an educator and assume his responsibility to 
select the knowledge needed first to build, and second to 
maintain good health. The physical educator, who is 
usually expected to teach health and hygiene, must work 
with the school physician in gathering and selecting the 
information that has a direct bearing upon good health. 
Their choice will be made in the realms of science. A 
constant interchange between the professions of medicine 
and physical education is necessary to develop the sound 
health teaching which results in improving health and 
prolonging life. The physical educator needs the same 
basic science background that is required of the physi- 
cian. It is impossible to fix the amount of science needed 
to keep physically and mentally well, but I think that 
every student who majors in physical education should 


| [tion is one of the most vital factors in edu- 


A paper presented before the Southwest District Association, April, 
1938, Salt Lake City. 
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be exposed to the maximum amount that he can assimi- 
late. 

The study of growth and development shows that very 
few of us ever attain our optimum mental or physical 
development. Most people fall far short of perfect de- 
velopment when measured by standards provided by mod- 
ern advances in medical knowledge. It has been shown 
that the attainment of mental and physical health re- 
quires an adequate understanding of oneself and of the 
world in which one lives. 


E will be obliged to decide then that the attainment 

of mental and physical health demands a liberal 
education and constant study. No one can live com- 
pletely who does not pursue truth and acquire new knowl- 
edge every day, who does not glimpse the possibility of 
developing the potential capacities of both the individual 
and the race. 

Observing the facts of life and studying them in or- 
derly fashion involves one discipline after another, among 
them chemistry, biology, physics, geology, physiology, 
and anthropology; while the interpretation of the facts 
involves psychology and philosophy. Certain scientific 
facts have universal significance for all people, while 
other facts are of interest only to the specialist in a 
particular field. The school physician and physical edu- 
cator in planning the curriculum must select pertinent 
facts that will focus on health. These may be empha- 
sized in the presentation of a larger subject. The prin- 
ciples used in the building of health or in control of dis- 
ease are taught in the subject matter of the basic sciences. 
For instance, the mechanism of the chemical control of 
the body by hormones is taught in chemistry. Another 
example: the modern teacher of biolcgy ties up the 
knowledge of the architecture of cells, tissues, or organs 
with the way they function to carry on life processes. A 
third example is seen in the dramatic story of the con- 
quest of yellow fever, because it was ultimately bound 
up with geographical factors. Again, climatic influences 
have been recognized since the time of Hippocrates. It 
is well known that atmospheric conditions in general, and 
temperature in particular, have direct effects on health, 
growth, and activity. The physics teacher emphasizes this 
relationship when dealing with the laws of temperature 
and pressure. 

The subject of history also may contribute to health 
education. The history of survival of certain races and 
cultures illustrates the recognition of the steps taken by 
man to adjust to different physical environments. Adjust- 
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ments made by the negro in equatorial Africa are very 
different from those made by the Esquimos in the arctic 
regions, but both sets of adjustments are -made in the 
defense of health. 


HAT are we as health educators going to give 

American students to help them make their adjust- 
ments to life relationships? One answer is that physicai 
and biological sciences are basic and contribute to all 
human relationships. For instance, these natural sciences 
illuminate the social relationships: first, by contributing 
an understanding of hereditary differences, both physical 
and mental; second, by developing an appreciation for 
the significance of scientific inventions; and third, by 
providing the basis of understanding social phenomena. 
We need sciences in social relationships then. 

These natural sciences illuminate personal relation- 
ships: first, by contributing an understanding of the na- 
ture of inherited factors related to personality, such as 
physiological factors and handicaps, and native abilities 
and capacities; second, by providing the knowledge of 
human physiology with its great significance to health; 
and third, by means of the knowledge of biological laws 
of reproduction and heredity. We need the sciences in our 
personal relationships, too. And finally, these natural 
sciences illuminate family relationships, because an un- 
derstanding of biology is essential to making fundamental 
adjustments. 

Some of the specific contributions of the physical and 
biological sciences would be: one, to give an understand- 
ing of the scientific attitude; and two, to help make use 
of the investigative methods of the biological sciences in 
solving everyday problems. To illustrate: a person who 
has been taught to observe accurately, to gather and 
classify data, and to analyze the relationships between 
various facts, should be thinking objectively and should 
suspend judgment until all facts that bear on the prob- 
lem have been gathered and tested. Such a person should 
be fair-minded and open-minded, and consequently could 
continue to learn. 

Another specific contribution from the physical and 
biological sciences is an understanding of the essentials of 
human physiology and of their significance to health 
building. In order to build and to maintain health, one 
must acquire knowledge of life processes. For example, he 
must understand digestion, absorption, and assimilation; 
he must understand the relation of respiration to the 
production of energy; and he must understand something 
about internal glands and their functions. 

The sciences of physics and chemistry must contribute 
to the knowledge of those phenomena which accompany 
the essential life processes. For instance, it is necessary 
to understand osmosis, diffusion, surface tension, changes 
in pressure and density, and the action of acids and salts. 

If we expect the student of today to contribute toward 
developing the potential capacities of the race, he must 
understand the laws of heredity and their relationship to 
human welfare. He must study the advantages to health 
of good heredity and the disadvantages of inferior stock, 
and apply the knowledge of these health principles in 
establishing his own home. 
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To build functional physical health for the individual 
it is necessary to keep at a maximum of vitality day afte, 
day. The student with adequate training in the Science, 
will be able to recognize his own physical Capacities, Jin), 
tations, and needs, in order to maintain his own Maximun 
vitality. 

The student with adequate training in the sciences yl 
understand the cause and prevention of diseases Carried 
by bacteria. He will have information about the Ways of 
establishing immunity to certain diseases, as diphtheria, 
smallpox, and typhoid fever. The student with adequate 
training in the sciences should have an appreciation of 
his body as a functioning organism, and will understang 
the relationship of the health of one part to the normal 
functioning of every other part. He should then cany 
on routine health practices intelligently. So much for the 


contribution of the basic sciences to functional physical 
health. 


Lip experience of the race shows that physical health 
depends in part upon mental health, so that under. 
standing of the relationship between these two is necessary 
to the maintenance of health. 

The larger aspects of health include not only soundness 
of body, but also good mental and personality adjust- 
ments to present day living. Consequently, a thorough 
knowledge of psychology becomes a necessity. 

Psychology never can be separated successfully from 
biology, because the human mind lives in indissoluble 
union with the body. Because we believe in the essential 
oneness of mind and body, it is impossible to separate 
mental and physical health. 

Good mental health depends upon the understanding of 
some of the factors influencing human behavior. We are 
told that when man evolved above the other primates by 
development of a very intricate central nervous system, 
his instincts lost their power of compulsion. As man 
acquired the ability to reflect, he obtained freedom from 
compulsive acts and his reactions became unpredictable. 
The whole development of the human mind with its 
essential character probably was determined by this urge 
to reflect. Reflection makes possible scientific achieve- 
ment, ethical conduct, or appreciation of a work of art. 
Reflection then becomes the foundation of culture. 

The most critical problems of living for both the 
individual and society depend upon how the mind func- 
tions. Rational human behavior directed by the fully 
conscious mind is very different from the more compul- 
sive, instinctive reactions of the unconscious mind. 
Human behavior is influenced by the direction of con- 
scious activity, i.e., whether the mind is focused on the 
outside world or within. Extrovert or introvert tenden- 
cies build up habitual attitudes which determine behavior. 

The achievement of tranquillity in human behavior 
depends upon the ability of the mind to grasp spiritual 
truths and recognize ethical, moral, and religious values. 

Because of these last named things, if health education 
is to meet the functional needs of students to help them 
achieve mental health, the content will have to be inclu- 

(Continued on Page 259) 
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Program 


ORACE GREELEY’S familiar statement, “Go 
West, young man, and grow up with the coun- 
try” might well be paraphrased for physical edu- 

cators to read, “Go service program, young man, and 
grow in fame and usefulness in the profession.” For 
the required physical education program is probably the 
least developed, yet one of the richest in opportunities 
for service to students in all higher education. There 
have been innumerable studies, researches, articles, and 
convention programs devoted to varsity and intramural 
athletics, swimming, dance, health instruction, and 
teacher training, but the service program has remained 
more or less the uninteresting, unexplored, unimproved, 
forgotten field. 

All are familiar with the gymnasts of former years who 
believed in formal discipline and thought of their pro- 
gram as an antidote for the strains and drains of so- 
called mental education. Later followed the throw-out- 
the-ball boys and whistle blowers who viewed physical 
education as exercise and aimed to give the students a 
“workout.” Today, while impossible to classify all 


college physical educators into one group, there seems to, 


be a preponderance of skill enthusiasts who believe the 
program should consist primarily of instruction and par- 
ticipation in “carry-over” sports. All of these programs, 
however, are narrowly conceived, and are based on faulty 
psychology, and a limited view of education. 

Happily, a new interest is emerging in this field. This is 
evidenced, among other ways, by student interests and 
by the professional literature. We hear and read increas- 
ingly about orientation courses, guidance in physical 
education, student self-appraisal and _ self-direction, 
meaningful materials of instruction, spectator education, 
and enriching the program. 


Organismic Psychology 


The organismic point of view holds that the college 
student is an organism which learns “all over” rather 
than one whose body is a separate part to which physical 
educators may give exclusive attention. Recent studies in 
many fields give evidence of this interdependence. Higher 
education should aim to promote the fullest growth of 
each student according to his own individual needs and 
capacities. This view is not new but if physical edu- 
cators are to give more than mere lip service to it, they 
must recognize they are dealing with the total person- 
alities of students. It should be re-emphasized that the 


_ A paper presented before the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, December, 1938, Chicago. 
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Enriching the Required Service 


By 
y 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Ph.D. 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


task is to guide boys to intelligent living rather than to 
teach them physical activities. 

What, then, are the basic principles for enriching the 
required service program in college physical education? 


1. Needs 


The program should be based on the individual needs 
of students. 

Basing the program on individual needs is an old idea 
to which many have conveniently given lip service. It 
has been erroneously believed that, by classifying stu- 
dents on the basis of a health examination, a general 
motor ability test, or interest in activities, we were 
achieving such a program. 

Needs have been conceived narrowly. Some have con- 
sidered the primary need to be biological. They would 
exercise the students and aim for organic power. Others 
have believed that the greatest need is for skills. They 
would devote their time mainly to instruction and par- 
ticipation in “carry-over” sports. A few individuals have 
pointed out the need for functional knowledge, for proper 
attitudes, and conduct, and for broad understandings, 
but little has been done about it. 

1. Organic Power and Skills—The need for organic 
power and for activity skills has been too narrowly 
conceived. 

a) Physical Inadequacy.—Entirely too few students 
develop sufficient organic vigor and reserve power to 
overcome physical inertia successfully. We have too 
frequently been satisfied with what little organic develop- 
ment is secured in two class hours per week. As a result 
of this, far too many fail to participate in physical 
education activities after school and college days are 
over, frequently because of sheer physical inadequacy. 
This may be more true of girls than boys, but it appears 
to apply to both sexes. If true, it is a severe indictment 
on the school and college program. We all know that 
there isn’t enough time to develop sufficient organic 
power during class periods. So there is need for some- 
thing more. 

b) Activity Skills—The need for skills in physical 
activities has long been recognized, but even they have 
been thought of mainly as team and individual sport 
skills. Such a program would provide a very limited 
education, however, in skill training. A broad program, 
on the other hand, should probably offer: 


Team games, possibly two or more, including a carry-over 
game such as softball or volleyball. 








Individual sports, possibly including at least one indoor and 
one outdoor sport. 


Aquatic activities, such as swimming, diving, boating, etc. 
Combative activities, such as boxing, wrestling, fencing, or 
stunts. 


Recreational activities, like hiking, horseshoes, and fishing. 

Corecreational activities, new or revised rules should be 
developed where needed. 

Rhythmic activities, at least social dancing. 

Utilitarian skills, like walking, lifting objects, raising win- 
dows, and climbing stairs. This whole area needs study. 

Calisthenic exercises. Possibly some skill in one or more 
sets of exercises should be offered for the motor morons or 
the physical illiterates who cannot or will not find oppor- 
tunity for other types of activity after college. This, ob- 
viously, is a makeshift and far from a satisfactory program. 


2. Attitudes and Understandings.—Proper attitudes, 
functional knowledge, and broad understandings are 
greater needs on the college level than organic power and 
activity skills. 

There is little chance that organic vigor or playing 
ability will be developed if the student has a negative 
attitude toward the body, if he views mind apart from 
body and superior to it, if he does not enjoy participa- 
tion in physical education activities, if he knows nothing 
and cares less about living healthfully and fully. It is 
difficult to enjoy physical activities fully without some 
knowledge of rules and tactics as well as techniques. 
Obviously, participation in this field is, for the most part, 
rather meaningless without understanding of one’s own 
needs and limitations, and the values and enjoyment to 
be gained for happy and efficient living. 


a) Attitudes——Students may learn to dread and avoid 
activity and seek excuses, or they may acquire a positive 
attitude toward the body, a love for activity and joy in 
participation, a desire to plan one’s life and living with 
guidance, but with ever-increasing self-direction. 


b) Knowledgc.—In Louisville several years ago we had 
the first meeting on orientation ever held at a national 
convention. The purpose was to enrich the program with 
subject matter and other useful material. Recent liter- 
ature has contained excellent examples of the knowledge 
which students should acquire to make physical education 
more meaningful. In addition to technique, it is desirable 
to provide knowledge of tactics and strategy; rules; the 
courtesies which have developed with each activity; 
some history of each activity; the hygiene of exercise; 
safe, economical, and durable equipment; outstanding 
past and present personalities, and the more prominent 
and active local, state, and national physical education 
and sport organizations. 

c) Understandings.—All of the above would be of 
little value, however, if one did not realize the necessity 
of understanding one’s body, its needs, its limitations, its 
development, and its use. One would probably do little 
with organic power and sport skills if he failed to under- 
stand that happiness and usefulness in the world depend 
upon total body functioning; if he failed to realize the 
value of play; or if he did not have the vision to analyze 
his needs, set his own goals, and direct his action in fol- 
lowing his own program. 
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Il. An Individualized Program 


Individual needs can be better understood } 
students and better served by the department through ap 
individualized program. 

Psychology has long taught us that individuals differ 
and that mass programs, therefore, are unjustifiable. Mos 
of us have accepted this in principle and we have rather 
generally applied it to the restricted program for the 
physically handicapped. But few, if any, of us have bee, 
able to apply it in practice in the regular program, The 
very basis of progressive programs in ‘education today js 
individualized instruction for all pupils. Such a program 
not only is based on the unique needs of each student, 
but each student helps determine those needs and play 
that program. It is not something the department dog; 
for the individual so much as it is something the indi. 
vidual does for himself. 

The obstacles to an individualized program are many. 
varied, and well-known. Doubtless we have all felt that 
there are too many students and there is too little time. 
With a limited knowledge of guidance techniques and 
with very little agreement regarding the nature of orien. 
tation we have believed the task impractical, if not im- 
possible. But is it? Certain departments for women seem 
to think not, for they are promoting such a program, at 
least in part. An individualized program does not imply 
that all teaching will be done on an individual basis, 
Much of the instruction in skills, in knowledge, and in 
understandings can still be given to large groups. 


1. Orientation, Guidance, and Self-Analysis.—The in- 
dividualized program should include orientation and 
guidance by the college and the department, and self- 
analysis by each student, all working together. 

Today most programs are built upon what the in- 
structor wants to teach rather than what the student 
wishes to learn. Orientation implies a survey or “finding 
one’s bearings” regarding needs, capacities, limitations, 
interests, skills, knowledge, attitudes, and understandings. 
It will include examinations, tests, cumulative record 
forms, conferences, discussions, advising, and _participa- 
tion. Guidance involves personal help in assisting a stu- 
dent to decide where he wants to go, what he needs, what 
he wants to do, how he can solve his problems. It implies 
direction or “mapping out a way of living” in relation to 
the findings. This is wholly an individual process and it, 
too, will include interviews, lectures, and group discus- 
sions. Departmental guidance should be tied to the total 
guidance and personnel program of the institution. A 
self-analysis implies an increasing ability on the part ol 
the student to recognize: the meaning of physical educa- 
tion; his own defects; his physical condition; his need 
for activity and organic power; his need for sport, rec: 
reational, and utilitarian skills; his recreational interests, 
his attitudes and understandings; his purposes and his 
problems. Obviously, this whole orientation, guidance, 
and self-analysis program will necessarily be in a con 
tinuous state of revision. 


2. From Requirement to Self-Guidance—The indi- 
vidualized program should be inaugurated through a de- 
partmental requirement which increasingly grows into 4 
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program that is self-required and also self-directed. 

Unfortunately, in spite of physical education require- 
ments and the development of activity skills, there is 
evidence to indicate that this type of “exposure” to 
physical education does not always “take.” The result is 
that large numbers of our graduates “back-slide” as soon 
as the compulsion of a requirement and the convenience 
of facilities for participation of the educational institution 
are removed. 

At first, the inexperienced student will not be able to 
recognize all his needs and the physical educator should 
lead as well as guide and he may be justified in requiring 
certain things. But it has long been known that learning 
takes place only in experiences which have meaning to 
an individual. This implies situations in which the in- 
dividual himself, and with guidance, analyzes all the 
possibilities, thinks through the various solutions, sets 
the goals, plans the course to follow, and acts on his own 
initiative and responsibility. Until a student is able to 
do this for himself, he is not educated, physically or 
otherwise. 


3. A Re-directed Program.—The required program, 
therefore, should be re-organized, and re-directed to in- 
sure this broader individual service to students. 

a) Minimum Essentials —The policy of requiring every 
student to attain common minimum standards will need 
revision by those who accept the existence of individual 
differences. Doubtless there will be minimum essentials 
for each individual as a person, but they will be de- 
termined individually for each student by the college, 
the department, and the student working and planning 
together. Moreover, no two persons are likely to require 
the same minimum essentials. 

b) Instruction and Guidance versus Participation— 
One recent study in high schools shows that only 9 per 
cent of the class time is devoted to actual instruction of 
any kind. Ninety-one per cent of the time the student 
plays, and much of that is without supervision. Few of 
the instructors even took the trouble to appear before 
their classes in appropriate costume. Little wonder our 
profession lacks prestige in some quarters. 

It would seem desirable to spend more time in the 
teaching of techniques, tactics, rules, and other useful in- 
formation. When an activity is first introduced, a large 
part of the period might well be devoted to instruction. 
As time goes on, the amount of instruction should de- 
crease and the amount of participation increase propor- 
tionately until, conceivably, most of the class period 
might be devoted to participation. 

In an individualized and progressive program, how- 
ever, something more than the above is demanded. If no 
other time is available, some, or much, class time at the 
beginning of the year might well be given over to con- 
ferences, guidance, self-analysis, testing, planning, lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and otherwise determining needs, 
and goals. Certainly this should be more valuable than 
what little exercise could possibly be obtained in these 
few class periods. 

c) Classification —Within recent years a differentiated 
meaning has become current between homogeneous and 
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ability grouping. The former refers to grouping according 
to interests, needs, and purposes of students whereas the 
latter refers to grouping according to skill or achievement. 
In the individualized program the students, with guid- 
ance, should classify themselves homogeneously accord- 
ing to their interests, needs, and purposes. This might be 
based, in part, on available tests. In addition, they should 
classify themselves according to their own estimates of 
their ability, subject, of course, to guidance and revision 
by the instructor. Classification according to one type of 
test is entirely unsound. 

d) Testing —No program should be based or evaluated 
on the results of a single test. The health examination, 
functional tests, knowledge and attitude tests, and self- 
diagnosis or self-testing, where tests are available, are 
probably most useful. 

e) Grading and Evaluation.—The confusion in grading 
in physical education is due largely to the fact that we are 
attempting to use a system designed for so-called aca- 
demic education in an entirely different field. The trend 
in all education seems to be away from precise letter 
grades to brief statements of growth. Self-testing and 
self-evaluation by the student himself as to his progress 
toward meeting his needs and satisfying his objectives 
should prove to be far more satisfactory than the present 
plan. 

f) Steps in Organization.—It is difficult to visualize 
all the steps in the inauguration of such a program since 
they presumably would differ in every institution. It 
would be necéssary for the entire staff, working together, 
to decide what to do the first day, the first week, the 
first month, and the first semester. These steps probably 
would need to be revised week by week, month by month, 
and year by year. 

Doubtless there would be: a health examination; 
diagnostic tests of interests, information, skills, and 
understandings; conferences regarding the high school 
record and experiences; a written report by the student 
listing his present and future needs as he understands 
them; and participation in play activities, either elected 
or prescribed. This orientation, guidance, and self- 
analysis could be conducted in individual conferences, in 
group instruction, and in* group discussion during the 
class hours, if necessary, which are now devoted primarily 
to activity. This educational and exploratory process 
should be far more valuable for future living than what 
little exercise can possibly be obtained in the limited 
time available. As each student develops new interests 
and recognizes new needs, his program should enlarge 
and expand accordingly. 

g) The Physical Education Instructor—Obviously, 
there will need to be a very real desire to improve the 
program on the part of the staff members, if the service 
to students is to be enriched by an individualized pro- 
gram. There will need to be a willingness to learn guid- 
ance techniques; to act as faculty advisor to many 
students; to hold conferences; to build new teaching 
units and lesson plans; to arrange for lectures and dem- 
onstrations; to compile bibliographies and build a 

(Continued on Page 255) 









































































Willard Straight Folk Dance Group 


By 
KERSTIN THORIN BAIRD 


Department of Physical Education 
Cornell University 


URING the present era 

of peasant design in 

fashion — from _ sport 
clothes to cocktail napkins — 
it is nothing unusual to see even 
the most self-conscious Ameri- 
can dressed in bits of peasant regalia. But in 1932, when 
the Willard Straight Folk Dance Group was formed, I 
believe it was only the more artistic elements on the 
campus and the young intellectuals with a flair for eth- 
nographic study who felt completely comfortable when 
dressed in the authentic folk costumes which were worn 
by members of the group while performing folk dances 
on more festive occasions. This Folk Dance Group is 
really an outgrowth of the Language Table Group, mem- 
bers of the faculty as well as students who came together 
for dinner at the Student Union building, Willard 
Straight Hall, and conversed in French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. At Cornell, as in most other universities, the 
undergraduates are overactive in extracurricular activi- 
ties, while the graduates are generally underactive. This 
Language Table Group, however, was something that 
made an appeal to the graduates, and made the foreign 
students, of whom the University has many, feel as 
though they had something to contribute in return for 
the ever present American hospitality. 
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Thus this group became vir- 
tually a little League of Na- 
tions. It was in 1932, in the 
midst of the depression, when 
no one had much money in his 
pockets, when a person’s sense 
of values changed somewhat, and he depended on his 
own resources for fun and recreation after long hours of 
study and tedious research. There were parties with “in- 
toxicating” drinks such as cider, heated to the boiling 
point with cloves and sticks of cinnamon stirred into it, 
and hardly more than colored water to say “prosit” with. 
Old instruments came out of hiding, and there was song 
and music, and there was dancing to victrola records, 
with an occasional folk dance thrown in, when the spirit 
was at its highest. Who had ever thought that folk danc- 
ing was any fun? The Scandinavian and the Russian 
dances especially, with their energetic and healthful phys- 
ical outbursts of naive gaiety, were good exercise for the 
most ardent gymnast and athletic “‘he-man” in the group, 
and the old court and country dances made the girls 
reveal a coquettish charm that did not very often get 
an outlet, buried as they were for long hours in the li- 
brary stacks. It was fun. Why not have folk dancing 
regularly? 

So for seven years now, every Wednesday afternoon 
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throughout the year there has been practice of folk 
dances of many nations, a recreational activity for 
men and women sponsored by the Board of Man- 
agers of Willard Straight Hall in cooperation with 
the Department of Physical Education. Although 


‘ there are some members who have stayed with the 


group from the very beginning, there were of Course 
changes from year to year. American students have 
contributed dances known particularly to their part 
of the country, and foreign students have taught 
many interesting dances from their homelands, and 
many of them upon their return to their native 
countries have sent authentic costumes as gifts to 
the group. It has been a constant exchange of give 
and take, which makes for a congenial group spirit, 
in which similar interests in other fields than folk 
dancing have been discovered and many deep and 
lasting friendships have been formed. The Willard 
Straight Folk Dancing Group has formed a nucleus 
for the Work Shop Group, the Graduate Faculty 
Outing Club, the Saturday Evening Class in Social 
Dancing, and the “Little Theater Group’ for 
faculty children—all groups pertaining to rec- 
reational activities for people of all ages, nation- 
alities, and stations in life. 

It is tradition for the Folk Dance Group to cel- 
ebrate the Santa Lucia Festival. This is a bit of 
Scandinavian folklore which starts the Christmas 
festivities in the Hall. 

In Sweden, the Day of Santa Lucia starts in the 
graying hours that foretell the dawn of December 
13. Each family has its own “Santa Lucia;” the 
tallest, fairest girl of the household is chosen for 
the ritual. She is dressed in a white gown, with a 
wreath around her head, from which seven lighted 
candles shine out in the dark winter morning. She 
serves coffee from a three-legged copper bowl to 
members of the family and guests, and passes “‘lus- 
sekattor,” somewhat swastika-like buns with raisins 
in them. These buns date much further back than 
Saint Lucy herself, for similar buns have been 
found, hard as stones, in old Viking graves and 
prehistoric barrows. One source of the ceremony 
is explained as an Italian legend that tells of a 
young girl, Lucia, who blinded herself as a martyr 
to Christianity. Her lover, a pagan, was so im- 
pressed that he became converted to her faith— 
and the girl’s sight was restored. However, the re- 
turn of the sun was celebrated in the dark snowy 
North long before Christianity. The Swedish peo- 
ple to this day love their summers, when the sun 
is in the sky even during the midnight hours. One 
can be almost sure that at the very thought of this, 
the whole day will be turned into one of festivity 
even though they may not always remember the 
significance of spiritual light for which the day of 
Santa Lucia stands. 

Invitations to the Santa Lucia Festival in Wil!- 
lard Straight Hall are sent out to hundreds of peo- 
ple who look forward to this festivity from year 
to year. The guests are received by the folk dancers 
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themselves, who are dressed in their gay and colorful folk cos- 
tumes. Since this festival traditionally takes place in the eve- 
ning, after-dinner coffee and traditional Swedish Christmas 
cookies are served. The Memorial Room of the Hall is lighted by 
candle light only, and the fire in the fireplace casts its reflec- 
tions over the floor. At the further end of the room sits Santa 
Lucia, with her wreath of seven lighted candles against a back- 
ground of big, dark fir trees. The fiddlers are there, softly 
playing tunes from many countries. On the balcony, a madri- 
gal group is ready to sing. The Work Shop Group has its 
handmade articles on display, and sometimes a hand-painted 
chest is in evidence. That is the gift of the group to one of its 
members who has announced her engagement to be married. 
When the guests have been served and escorted to their seats, 
the dancing of the old folk dances begins. There are simple 
as well as very difficult ones, of many nationalities, but always 
ending with the Swedish “Nu e’ de’jul ijen’”—a long chain in 
which all participate, winding in and out, up and down. 
When the guests finally rise, and with happy smiles on their 
faces say “You look as though you had so much fun!’’—the 
members of the group feel that they have had a successful 
party. Why ponder over the reason these old dances, enjoyed 
by these modern people who are full of zest for living in the 
present, give the dancers themselves as well as their guests so 
much pleasure? Let us, without too much thought, accept the 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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ysical Education 


THOMAS WHEELDON, M.D. 


Department of Physical Therapy 
College of William and Mary 


resume of what is being done in physical therapy in 

the physical education departments of public schools; 
second, a discussion of the need of physical therapy in 
public school physical education departments and a con- 
sideration of one problem in research on posture as an 
example of the possibilities of developing this phase of 
the work; and, third, suggested plans for the operation 
of physical therapy in the physical education departments 
of public schools.' 

At the outset, it should be made clear that by physical 
therapy is meant the treatment or prevention of disease 
by physical means of any kind; the so-called corrective 
measures, of course, would fall within this scope. 


7 HIS discussion has three distinct divisions: first, a 


A Resume of Physical Therapy Work in 
Physical Education 


The information given here is possibly not alto- 
gether accurate. At the same time, the reader should 
bear in mind that it is the result of two months’ intensive 
investigation, by mail, of this subject. Letters were 
written to the heads of the departments of education of 
each state, including the District of Columbia, making 
forty-nine in all. The response has been very generous, 
and such information has been given as was available in 
the state departments of education and by the depart- 
ments of education of many of the cities. From the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia, thirty-five 
reports were received; fourteen states did not report. Of 
the states reporting, seven are carrying on a complete 
state program; six are carrying on posture work only as 
a State program; nine leave the work in physical therapy 
to the local communities entirely; three include in their 
program special schools for crippled children; while nine 
reported that they had no program at all. There seemed 
to be a unanimous feeling that this department was sadly 
neglected in practically all states, and at the same time 
there was an almost unanimous feeling that something 
very definite should be done about it. This whole matter 
may be summarized in a quotation from a letter from 
the Assistant Director of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education of one of our largest cities: 


A paper presented before the Therapeutic Section of the A.A.H. 
P.E.R., April 1938, Atlanta. 


1 The plan referred to in this paper is that used by the Wheeldon 
Orthopedic Foundation. 
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All children in our public school system are given as care. 
ful instruction as time and staff will allow in the fundamen. 
tals of good posture. We have noticed only recently when 
we had some professional visitors that while many of our 
high school girls stand and walk very badly, they are able. 
when asked, to correct their bad posture habits and to stand 
very well. This leads us to believe that more must be done 
than to give mere instructions in the principles of good pos- 
ture. I believe that, to do the work properly, we should have 
control of more of the factors which have to do with the 
daily living of these children. We can teach them the facts 
of nutrition, but we cannot be sure that in their homes 
they are being fed as we would like to have them, 
We can give them the facts ‘about rest and sleep, but 
again we cannot be sure that their homes are such that 
they can make use of this information. I believe that 
we should teach all children as much as we know about con- 
scious relaxation. In our elementary schools we have already 
provided periodic rest periods, and make an attempt at re- 
laxation. I should like also to have in each large junior and 
senior high school one person on my staff trained specifically 
in corrective physical education. There are many children in 
each of these schools who would profit by individual work, 
but with our present staff it is impossible to carry on. This 
is an issue that is having to be faced throughout the field of 
health education. I find that physical education teachers as 
a whole are not well trained to carry on intelligent programs 
in physical therapy. I believe, generally, that such teachers 
know their limitations, and because they know these limita- 
tions, shun any responsibility. 

After going through the voluminous literature which 
has been collected, the following appears to be about the 
best example of the average use of physical therapy in 
the physical education departments of: public schools. 
This example shows a far better use of physical therapy 
than that provided by many of the schools but, on the 
other hand, there are presumably schools that have a 
better department than that which is now to be described, 
and which, as a basis of discussion, seems to be a fair 
one to begin with. 

The report of this example state is as of June, 1937. 
The State includes twenty-four counties, and each county 
has a setup identical to the one I shall describe. The 
particular county or unit has twenty physical education 
teachers, male and female, averaging about three physi- 
cal education teachers to each eight hundred children. 
The work is done in the elementary, the junior high, and 
the senior high schools. The work among the boys and 
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girls from the first to the sixth grades is taken care of by 
a female physical education teacher, who also takes care 
of the work among the girls from the sixth to the twelfth 
grades. The male physical education teacher takes care 
of the work of the boys between the sixth and the twelfth 
grades. The physical education schedule calls for a one- 
hour period, once or twice a week, for each grade in the 
school, the program consisting to a great extent of a 
sports schedule, with some formal gymnastics in the gym- 
nasium on very bad days. No special corrective work is 
given. In one particular school investigated, of eight 
hundred children only five were excused from physical 
education for one reason or another. The preschool ex- 
aminations were given by the health doctor, who picked 
up any handicapped children and sent them to a clinic 
which was held in the county about three times a year. 
So far as is known, no other routine examinations were 
made of the children, as time went on, to discover defects 
which might have developed or increased. No notes were 
passed on to the physical education department either 
by the health doctor or by the clinician examining the 
children. Investigation showed that the teachers seemed 
to have a fair idea of health and, although they did not 
suggest conditions which they might have noticed in a 
simple way, such as faulty posture, to the physical edu- 
cation department, yet it was found that they carried out 
suggestions very nicely and cooperated in any way they 
could. There was no educational program given the 
teacher in regard to the health of the children and, so 
far as is known, health was not being discussed. 

Although there were twenty physical education teach- 
ers in the example county, there was no physical educa- 
tion supervisor and the physical education teachers got 
together only about four times a year, and then only to 
discuss interscholastic activities. There was no meeting of 
the county group to discuss the application of physical 
education to a specific health problem. No program was 
outlined for the physical education department either by 
the local school authorities or by the state Department of 
Education. It was found that the requirements of the 
physical education teachcrs were very good and that they 
—the teachers—were required to be graduates of an ac- 
credited school, with a major in physical education. In 
the county there were public health nurses associated 
with the schools who did preventive work, such as vac- 
cination, etc., and who occasionally picked up a cripple 
in their wandering, but no definite plan of contacting 
possible cripples had been developed. For each county 
there was connected with the County Board of Health a 
physiotherapist. She came once a week to each school, 
where she treated the handicapped children, giving them 
exercises and massage. However, she gave no instructions 
to the school as a whole to link up her work with the 
work that could be done in the county; she gave no def- 
inite instructions to the physical education teachers in 
any way such as would help them to carry on the work in 
her absence; she gave no training to parents; no attempt 
was made to lay out home work for the handicapped chil- 
dren; no posture work was carried out, and no measures 
were taken for the discovery and prevention of defects 
in the early stages. 
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Investigation as to the requirements of these physio- 
therapists was not very satisfactory; but it seemed evi- 
dent that the physiotherapist was either a graduate nurse 
who had had a short graduate course in physical therapy, 
or else a person who had had neither a nurse’s training 
nor that of a physical education instructor, but who had 
probably been to one of the physical therapy schools 
whose requirements were not so high as those of the 
eleven accredited schools of physical therapy. 

On the whole, it has been very difficult to get infor- 
mation concerning such intimate details as the above in 
any organized form and; so far, no state has submitted 
a specific discussion of any plan described in detail, al- 
though, from letters which have been received, it can be 
assumed that there are states which at least have com- 
munities in which a program is pretty well worked out 
in practice, if not on paper. Although handicapped by 
the limitations of this investigation, it is hoped, never- 
theless, that this talk will bring out some of the facts in 
which we who are interested in the physical therapy 
aspects of physical education will be vitally interested. 


The Need of Physical Therapy in Public Schools 


Several years ago our staff had the pleasure of exam- 
ining five thousand consecutive children in the public 
schools of Richmond, from the kindergarten through 
high school, and we were surprised to find that 25 per 
cent of the children had defects of the feet -and back 
which were not severe enough to justify special attention. 
In the examination of these five thousand childrén, 
twenty-six of them were found who had tuberculosis of 
the bones or infantile paralysis, who had never seen a 
doctor for these deformities. From this you can judge 
the incidence of other conditions which are even more 
prevalent. 

In the examination of all the children in the Reidsville, 
North Carolina, Public Schools during the current year, 
we were very careful to be conservative and to pick out 
only such children as had deformities so marked that 
they would be easily recognizable by the parents upon 
having their attention called to them. It was found that 
of all the school children of Reidsville, a town of five 
thousand inhabitants, which draws heavily also upon the 
whole of Rockingham County, 10 per cent showed such 
defects. This same percentage has been present in the 
examinations which we have made in other schools, both 
city and county. 

Last August we were asked to make a preschool ex- 
amination of all the children entering the public schools 
of Chesterfield County, in September, 1937. There were 
330 of these children to be examined, and we have an 
outlined sketch of the backs of 132 of them. 

For several years we wondered why many of our chil- 
dren who had bad posture did not clear up upon being 
given the routine corrective exercises usually given for 
such a condition and upon wearing back supports. Quite 
by accident, we started examining all our cases, routinely, 
by having them sit on the edge of the table, as well as 
stand up and lie down. It was found that the children, 
when sitting with the legs hanging down over the edge 
of the table, were able to sit erect and to correct the 


deformities of their spines. This led us to the belief that 
the hamstrings presented a real problem, and an inves- 
tigation was carried out in the following manner. 

Of several hundred children who had definite postural 
defects, something over two hundred were selected con- 
secutively, and each case was worked up in a special 
manner. In each case photographs were taken in four 
positions. These positions consisted of the patient stand- 
ing; sitting on the edge of a table with the knees flexed, 
relaxing the hamstrings; long sitting on a table, with the 
spine as upright as possible, and long sitting on a table 
with forcible flexion of the spine. X-rays were taken of 
each patient in order to duplicate the position photo- 
graphed as above. This required a special technique, 
which was worked out by our roentgenologist. 

For the most part, the cases showed dorsal round back, 
or total round back with hyperextension at the lumbo- 
sacral joint. In some of the cases there was a tendency 
to lordosis. We consider that a case has hyperextension 
when the lumbo-sacral angle is increased beyond normal, 
when the pelvis is in a relatively normal position. We 
consider that a case has lordosis when there is an in- 
creased lumbo-sacral angle, when the pelvis has an in- 
creased forward tilt. Practically all of these cases have 
had consistent treatment of the usual order, including 
supports for the spine and exercises for the torso, such 
as are usually given. This treatment was carried out 
before we started the special treatment upon this series, 
and we feel that such treatment, although carried out 
over a period of from one to three years, was not gratify- 
ing. On the examination of a large number of these cases 
it was found that when the patient sat with his ham- 
strings relaxed, the knees being flexed to ninety degrees, 
the deformity in the spine almost spontaneously corrected 
itself without further ado. When the patient’s hamstrings 
were put upon tension, however, as in long sitting, the 
pelvis was held in limited flexion at the hips and forcible 
flexion of the spine forward did not seem to alter the 
relationship of the pelvis to the femora. It appeared that 
the patient, instead of flexing his hips, developed the 
necessary motion by increased flexion of the spine in one 
part or another of the spine. Strangely enough, this in- 
creased motion fell almost in a clean-cut manner in one 
of three categories: the patient either developed a total 
round back, a dorsal round back, or a kyphotic dorsal 
lumbar angulation. In spite of the fact that we have 
been working upon this problem for several years, we 
have not been able to explain it as yet and shall make 
no attempt to do so here. 

We then took a group of cases known to have con- 
tracted hamstrings, such as spastic paralytics, and found 
that we could duplicate the postural condition above 
described. 

It seems justifiable, therefore, to believe that we have 
been treating the wrong portion of the anatomy in the 
correction of these postural cases and also, we believe, 
in that of most postural cases. Temporarily, therefore, 
we abandoned the treatment of the spinal curve by de- 
voting our attention to the torso, and went to work on 
the hamstrings. Our procedure has been as follows: 

We have taught the children and their parents active 
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stretchings of the hamstrings and passive Stretchings g 
the hamstrings, and have observed these children Over a 
period of several months for improvement. In about 7; 
per cent of the cases, especially in the children Under 
fourteen years of age, we have been able to Stretch oy 
the hamstrings to such a point that the postural cond. 
tion originally found has improved to our Satisfaction 
In the other 25 per cent of the cases—and these have 
been the cases which we considered worse at the begin. 
ning—we have not been able to effect satisfactory im- 
provement, and in these it has been found that by 
dissecting the hamstrings by operative means, we have 
gotten somewhat spectacular results. As a matter of fact, 
when the hamstrings are dissected, the patient’s posturg) 
condition is very markedly improved immediately afte, 
he gets up from the operation, usually in from seven jp 
fourteen days, before any corrective exercises are insti. 
tuted. The X-rays of these cases show that, before this 
treatment either with exercises or operation, pelvic flexion 
at the hips is very limited as compared to the normal, 
but that after treatment the pelvic flexion is very much 
improved. In the brief space allotted the writer, it wil 
be unnecessary to explain to a group such as yourselves 
why the improvement should be so spectacular, when we 
remember that the limited pelvic flexion had thrown the 
whole spinal column out of balance, with the resultant 
secondary deformity. 

We have found very little mention of the effects of 
contracted hamstrings upon posture in the literature, but 
we have been so impressed by our own results that we 
marvel that this discovery has not been made before and 
that we have spent so many years of futile treatment 
directed to the spinal curve alone. 

The writer has dwelt at length upon this specific prob- 
lem because he feels that had we not had the opportunity 
to examine thousands of children in the schools we might 
still be treating the postural cases along what I consider 
antiquated lines; and I am quite sure that if we affiliate 
physical therapy wit physical education, not only will 
new ideas be carried out to the benefit of the children 
by the physical education departments, but also some of 
you will discover new avenues of research in this field, 
which the writer likes to call “Preventive Orthopedics.” 


A Plan for the Association of Physical Therapy 
with Physical Education 


The plan being advanced today fits well into our 
method of handling the crippled children. 
There are four groups of children to be considered: 
I. Those children recognized as crippled children. 
II. Those children who require individual corrective 
work, although they do not fall definitely in the category 
of crippled children. 
III. Children for whom group work would be helpful. 
IV. Children considered normal. 
Group IV can be dismissed with the statement that 
these children seem to fall in the realm of those for whom 
straight play activities are fully satisfactory. 
For the other groups the following recommendations 
are made: 
(Continued on Page 261) 
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Services 


OOD health is the key to fullest educational de- 
velopment of the individual. Similarly, an edu- 
cational program planned without reference to 

opportunities for the play which constitutes so large a 
share of life experiences, would be sadly incomplete. 
Health, recreation, and school services provide a tripod 
upon which a broad and thorough educational experience 
can be based. 

Desirable relationships among these services, and pub- 
lic welfare and library services as well, are set forth in 
Social Services and the Schools, recently published by 
the Educational Policies Commission. Workers in each 
field of service need to know the proper limits of their 
activities and influence. Policies which should govern co- 
operative efforts with other services are likewise impor- 
tant. Each of the services is considered from these two 
standpoints in the document, although attention here is 
centered upon public health and recreational services as 
they affect the educational program of the schools. 


The Schools and Public Recreation 


Public schools of today have a large stake in com- 
munity recreation. In bringing the child into vital con- 
tact with the many and varied experiences of living, the 
school program necessarily includes a number of activi- 
ties chiefly because of their leisure values. And in many 
other phases of the school program leisure values can well 
be stressed. Play is a medium for the school to achieve 
important objectives. Fven apart from curricular con- 
siderations, the schools are potentially centers of leisure- 
time activities because of their extensive plant and per- 
sonnel resources that can be made available for commun- 
ity recreational uses. 

The Educational Policies Commission foresees the ul- 
timate unification of public school and public recreation 
services through the creation of a public education au- 
thority charged with the administration of all public ed- 
ucational activities in the community. Such an authority 
will derive its powers from the state by virtue of existing 
state responsibility for public education. Its functions 
will include the provision of a broad educational and 
leisure-time program for persons of all ages. Because it 
can build on sound traditions, established by existing 
boards of control, the new authority will combine the 
advantages of centralized administration within the com- 
munity and decentralized authority within the state. 


_ This article is adapted from Social Services and the Schools, a pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, for the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
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School Health and Recreation 


B) 
HERIOT CLIFTON HUTCHINS 


Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


In many communities the people would best be served 
if the schools were to undertake increasingly greater re- 
sponsibility for public recreation from now on. For many 
large communities, where several administratively unre- 
lated recreation agencies exist, the Commission recom- 
mends establishment of a recreation commission which 
would include representatives of major groups offering 
recreational services. Such a commission could be most 
effective in utilizing the communities’ leisure-time re- 
sources and in establishing a broad, year-round program 
of recreational opportunities for all the people. 

A step leading toward more complete provision of 
community recreation is to make available for leisure 
use all suitable school facilities outside of school hours 
and during vacation periods. This is perhaps the most 
important single step that any community can take in 
coordinating its school and recreation programs. Every 
school building has some facility which could add to the 
sum total of recreational opportunity. Sound educational 
policy requires that public school properties be opened to 
public use outside of school hours, subject only to such 
regulation as will safeguard the public interest. 


The School Health Program 


The responsibility of the school in undertaking a pro- 
gram of health education is no small one. It consists of 
educating the child and his parents in the essentials of 
good health care, determining health status, and pro- 
viding an environment favorable to learning. In none of 
these areas does the school exert the only good influence 
on the child; its efforts are supplemented and desirably 
coordinated with the work of numerous health organiza- 
tions. 

The school health program is comprised of specific 
services involving many individuals other than school 
personnel. Included are: health instruction and guid- 
ance; health examinations; medical attention; commun- 
icable disease control; promotion of mental health; pro- 
vision of healthful school environment and regimen; and 
health supervision of teachers and employees. The com- 
mon element which relates all these services is health 
education. The philosophy of the program demands that 
every service be rendered in such a way as to capitalize 
these educational values. 

The provision of health instruction is clearly a respon- 
sibility of the board of education and its professional 
staff working under competent medical advice. Likewise, 
medical and dental inventories at regular intervals dur- 
ing the school career of each child constitute a definite 

(Continued on Page 260) 


Contributions of Achievement Tests 
to the Athletic Program 


By 


AMY HOWLAND 
Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, New York 


RIOR to 1936 there were no national norms for 
Pissricrenen in physical education activities for girls. 

Much confusion existed in practices in measuring 
progress in performance in the activities of the modern 
program of physical education. This confusion was due 
to the large number of local tests which were set up by 
various school systems in this country. It was more di- 
rectly due, however, to the lack of scientifically con- 
structed standards of national scope. 

Some attempts had been made to set up standards 
which might have universal acceptance. The most widely 
known of these tests, probably, was the Playground Ath- 
letic Badge Test. Others were, Reilly’s New Rational 
Athletics for Boys and Girls, the Motor Ability Tests of 
the American Physical Education Association, the Cal- 
ifornia Decathalon Tests, the Philadelphia Age Aim 
Charts, and the New York State Physical Ability Tests. 
Among those designed for girls and women only were 
Wayman’s Tests for College Girls, the University of 
Oregon Proficiency Tests, Collins’ and Howe’s Scoring 
System for Women College Students, Physical Achieve- 
ment Tests for Girls and Women of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the National Amateur Athletic Federation, the 
Virginia State Department Physical Achievement Tests 
for High School Girls, and the Baltimore Physical 
Achievement Standards for Girls. Neither of these lists 
are complete. Since 1936 Neilson and Cozens have pub- 
lished their book on Physical Achievement Standards for 
Boys and Girls. 

The failure of these tests to find universal acceptance 
has been due in large part to the use of small samplings 
of data, usually local in character. Comparison of the 
standards or norms established in the tests which I have 
mentioned shows wide variations in the time, distance, 
or other units of measurement used to measure perform- 
ance. These variations between tests are due to the 
heavy weighting in one direction or another resulting 
from the use of largely local data. The lack of similarity 
in norms has lead to confusion and failure to find general 
use. 


ARLY in 1933 the National Recreation Association 

and the Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education decided to sponsor a study of the 
problem of measurement of performance in physical edu- 
cation activities for girls. This study was to embrace 
the whole United States, to include all geographical areas 
and all types of population. The findings would be an- 


A paper presented before the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, April 1938, Atlanta. 
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alyzed, treated to statistical computations, the data jp. 
terpreted, and achievement standards established on q 
national basis. The objective was to discover minimum 
levels of performance in certain physical education ac. 
tivity skills which girls from eight to seventeen years 
of age should achieve at given ages. We expected to find 
the answer to three important questions: what skills do 
girls at each age between eight and eighteen years pos. 
sess; what may be expected of girls of each of these age 
groups; what shall the requirements of national achieve. 
ment standards be? 

It was expected also that analysis and interpretation 
of the data which were secured would help to standardize 
and clarify many existing tests, establish standards of 
achievement applicable to the individual regardless of 
her transfer from one school situation or environment to 
another, set standards which are essential for classifica- 
tion of students into teaching units, motivate the student 
in the physical education program, and assist the in- 
structor to rate her program and her teaching achieve- 
ment. 

Fifty-three skills were studied, thirty-two of which 
were definitely game skills. Many of the others were 
activities involving elements present in game skills, such 
as jump and reach, baseball throw for distance, run and 
catch, and hit-pin bowling. Performance scores were 
secured from all but three states in the country. By 
actual count over 400,000 records were received, and it 
is estimated that over a half million scores were actually 
used in establishing the standards. 

The first procedure in arranging the data was sorting 
the scores into geographical districts. The divisions used 
were the same as those used by the United States Census 
Bureau. After the records had been grouped according 
to age and event frequency tables were made of one 
thousand cases each for each age in each event. The 
thousand cases were compiled from the different geo- 
graphical districts on the basis of school population in 
each of the census districts. For instance the Middle At- 
lantic states contributed 219 cases in each thousand; the 
Pacific states, 68 cases; the West North Central, 111; 
and so on through the nine districts. The next step was 
the computation of the mean, median, standard deviation, 
and standard error of the mean for each of these fre- 
quency tables. All. the cases for the same age in each 
event were then put into one frequency table and the 
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same computations were made for the larger groupings. 

The results derived for each of the groupings of 1000 
cases were next compared in order to determine whether 
the data were influenced unduly by variations in geo- 
graphical, sociological, or other factors studied. This 
procedure was used as one means of determining the re- 
liability of the data. If the results of the computations 
derived for each of the separate groupings in an event 
were approximate it indicated that the data for the total 
number of cases in that event could be accepted as tend- 
ing to be statistically reliable. If the computations de- 
rived from the total number of cases in each event were 
similar to those derived when the data were broken down 
into smaller units it was further indication of the relia- 
bility of the data. It was found that there was a very 
marked similarity in the computations for the total num- 
ber of cases and the smaller units. By these statistical 
procedures the reliability of the data was determined. 
These methods did not show the statistical reliability 
of the differences between the ages for which scores were 
secured in the same events. The procedure used to de- 
termine the significance of the differences between the 
age groups was the computation of the critical ratio or 
experimental coefficient. 


T is impossible to give here all the statistical data 

that were compiled or to go into all the details that 
were involved. It has been necessary, however, to give 
you this brief summary of the methods used in comput- 
ing, analyzing, and interpretating the data upon which 
the National Achievement Standards for Girls were es- 
tablished. A detailed report of all the data, computa- 
tions, and analyses can be secured from the libraries of 
New York University or the library at Washington. The 
standards, scoring tables, point system, and description 
of equipment and measuring procedures can be purchased 
from the National Recreation Association. 

It is impossible also at this time to give you the com- 
pleted scores and standards in time, distance, success or 
failure, or successful efforts out of a given number. One 
point that I do want to make, however, is that the 
standards have been established on a percentile basis. 
Many of the standards which I mentioned earlier used 
one figure as the goal toward which the student worked. 
If this norm was missed the score was failure in spite of 
the fact that she may have missed the mark by one-tenth 
of a second or by a half-inch. The National Achieve- 
ment Standards give credit for what is actually achieved 
and the pupil’s record shows her where she stands in rela- 
tion to the national norms, in relation to the achievement 
of other girls in her age group, but most important of all 
it shows her the degree of improvement, or lack of im- 
provement during the interval between the two periods 
of testing. 

The percentile scoring is also of value in checking 
teaching achievement. By grouping all scores from va- 
rious classes and arranging them in graph form the in- 
structor can easily determine whether her program and 
method of instruction have contributed to a well-rounded 
development of skills. If the graph shows large numbers 
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of pupils lacking in certain skills the program and 
method of teaching need to be reexamined. 


S I have already stated, the purpose of the national 
study of girls’ performance in physical education 
skills was three-fold. When the data which were secured 
were subjected to a final analysis, certain definite trends 
and conclusions were obvious. 

1. In general there was definite evidence of increased 
skill as age increased. 

2. Certain exceptions to this general trend occurred, 
particularly in activities which involved a stunt element. 
For instance in “back spring,” “cartwheel,” and “for- 
ward roll” there was a loss in skill. In their ability to 
“jump the stick” there was a difference of only 2 per 
cent in achievement between the 12- and 17-year-old 
girls. 

3. Girls of 17 years of age appeared to be less skillful 
than the younger girls, but in the events where this trend 
was noted the differences in achievement were not as a 
rule statistically significant. This trend needs to be in- 
vestigated further. 

4. It was frequently observed that there was a loss of 
ability at 15 years of age in comparison with the achieve- 
ment of 14-year-old girls. There seems to be enough evi- 
dence that this loss actually does occur to warrant a 
careful study of the abilities of girls at these ages, and 
for us to take this into account in our testing and rating 
program. Among the activities where this reversal in 
trend between the 14- and 15-year-old groups was ob- 
served are 50-yard dash, base running, standing broad 
jump, run and catch, jump stick, head and hand stand. 

5. Comparison of the data for each age group showed 
that there was consistent improvement in ability as age 
increased in those activities which involved a time ele- 
ment. This was very noticeable when a combination of 
different coordinations was necessary for successful 
achievement. Dribbling in field hockey and in soccer 
proved to be skills in which increased age shows marked 
progress. Records for run-and-catching also indicated 
that skill increases with age, except as previously noted 
among the 14- and 15-year-old groups where a reversal 
in trend was found. A critical ratio of 5.43 for the differ- 
ence between these two age groups proves conclusively 
that the loss in ability is a real loss and statistically 
significant. 

6. It was found that there was a progressive increase 
in ability in those events measured in units of distance 
when throwing or kicking was a fundamental element in 
the activity. Such events as soccer kick for distance and 
baseball throw indicate the superiority of the older girls 
over the younger groups. In the jumping events, however, 
a loss of skill was noted among the older girls. A critical 

ratio of 4.7 for the difference in achievement between 
the older and younger girls shows clearly in hop, step, 
and jump that loss of ability is experienced by the older 
groups. Rope climbing, standing broad jump, and jump 
and reach also are events in which the younger girls do 
as well or better. 
(Continued on Page 257) 





Toward a Philosophy of Physical 


Education 


man first reflected on the “why” of phenomena. Such 

reflection indicated a conflict in the life of man. It 
represented an awareness of problems. The process of 
reasoning or the use of information for eliminating these 
conflicts might have been labeled as_ philosophical 
method. The result, or answer to the problem, repre- 
sented philosophy. It pictured man’s belief regarding 
“what is right” or his logical interpretation of “the 
truth.” Philosophy in human experience is an attempt to 
tell people what to do and why it should be done. 

It might be well to state that man had various philoso- 
phies (or ideals) regarding physical education throughout 
the ages. Some theories have favored physical education; 
others have denied its worth. In all instances, the phi- 
losophy given has been justified in terms of its (physical 
education) value or lack of value to mankind. 


| MAY be that philosophy had its inception when 


Problems in Today’s Order 

It seems that few people in the field of physical edu- 
cation ever go to the basic factors underlying a justifica- 
tion of the activities taught. Too frequently there is an 
acceptance of tradition or the mechanical execution of a 
procedure set up by another person. Few recognize 
problems. Rarely is there a tennis instructor to be found 
who teaches the social significance of the game, the effects 
of exercise on the human organism, the historical back- 
ground of the sport, or the fact that tennis is one medium 
of cultural expression in twentieth-century America. In- 
stead, efforts are delimited to the “lob,” the “backhand,” 
and the “chop-shot.” Briefly, there is a scarcity of phi- 
losophy in physical education. In other words, there are 
too many teachers who cannot justify or tell why they 
teach baseball or swimming. The time is rapidly passing 
when a football coach or dance instructor can continue in 
the field just “because it is being done.” This is an age 
of evaluation and answering needs of the human race. 

There are three significant problems which must be 
faced in developing a philosophy of school education for 
the present day. They are as follows: 

First, there is the difficulty of knowing the kind of 
society for which the program is to be built. 

Second, there is the problem of defining the functions 
of education in this society. 

Third, there is the problem of discovering how physi- 
cal education can best serve in carrying into effect these 
functions of education. 

During this era most nations are describing their way 
of life with such clarity that it is quite easy to see the 
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fundamental differences in their schemes. This is hardly 
true, however, in the democracies. The United States js 
confronted with this very problem of clarifying its way 
of living. A group of men at a recent convention wrangled 
three days trying to get a definition of democracy which 
was agreeable to all.. But at the end of three days there 
was still no satisfactory answer to the problem. This in- 
ability to fix a purpose of democracy makes it difficult 
for the school to establish a definite aim as its reason for 
existence. 

Although there are points of divergence among men 
regarding the significance of democracy as it affects life 
in the United States, there are some basic concepts which 
seem to bear a rather universal approval. They are as 
follows: 

1. Democracy implies a respect for personality in 
which people are recognized as human beings and not as 
things. 

2. Democracy recognizes two inseparable ends—the 
(a) individual and (b) society. To live fully, one must 
reap the greatest possible personal satisfaction and at 
the same time make the greatest possible contribution 
to the group. (Later it will be shown how these two ends 
need not be regarded as being essentially in conflict.) 

3. Democracy is characterized by an attempt at intelli- 
gent cooperation in social action. (Which group action 
reflects favorably for the individual.) 

4. The individual participates as a part of his com- 
munity in the creation of new patterns of social action. 

When democracy represents such social beliefs as the 
foregoing the place of the school is quite readily found. 
Briefly, the school is first, an agent of society whereby 
the individual learns about the nature of his world; 
recognizes conflicts in this world; and does some thinking 
about these problems. Secondly, the school develops in 
the individual skills which are socially acceptable and 
make it possible for him to live a more effective and en- 
hanced life. In short, the school should help the student 
to (a) know his world, and (b) how to participate, ef- 
fectively, in it. 


Conditions Demanding a Program of Physical Education 


There are certain conditions in these United States 
which demand the teaching of physical education in the 
educational program. It is an interpretation of these con- 
ditions which justify, answer “why,” or give philosophical 
form to physical education. 

First, the very principle of democracy, emphasizing the 
importance of individuals, demands a place for self- 
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expression and self-realization by each person. Every 
individual has a right to establish himself as a singular 
human being with definite skills and traits unique to him. 
At the same time he can make a contribution to the group 
of which he is a part. He is alone in his peculiar abilities 
and is identified (by the rest of the group) with these 
traits. The corner-lot ball team provides a homely exam- 
ple. Bill, Paul, Bob, Jack, Henry, Howard, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry make up the ball team. Each boy develops skills 
in some one department of the game—Bill is the best 
catcher, Paul is a superior pitcher, Bob excels at first 
base, Jack is number one man at the bat, and so on down 
the list. Each has established himself as an individual 
with special skills suited to him. At the same time each 
man has conformed to the rules governing all the group; 
and, too, in becoming a superior performer in his job 
has made the greatest possible contribution to the social 
group (team). This simple example is consistent with 
the underlying concept of democracy. 

A second uniqueness of life in the United States is 
the fact that it is a social civilization. This means that 
men are thrown face to face with each other in daily life. 
Individuals must learn how best to get along with their 
fellow men. Certain physical education activities have 
become deeply imbedded in the cultural life of today. 
Skills in the social-recreative sports of golf, dancing, 
swimming, tennis, badminton, and ping-pong are impor- 
tant in group adjustment. These activities serve as a 
method of bringing men and women together, socially, in 
a world in which it has become increasingly difficult to 
make a satisfactory adjustment. 

Third, these United States are sometimes likened unto 
“a hot-bed of insanity.” Statistics show that one-half of 
the occupied hospital beds are filled with mental patients. 
One person in twenty dies from mental disease. The 
value of socio-recreative activities in preventing and 
treating mental disease is well established. Psychologists 
hold that skill in recreative activities is essential to “‘bal- 
anced living.” A leading psychiatrist has said that when- 
ever he can get a mental patient to even catch a ball, that 
he has gone a long way in the reconstruction of the pa- 
tient’s mental life. Another report shows the socially mal- 
adjusted people with backgrounds void of a “normal 
play life.” The value of play (physical education) in the 
total development and adjustment of the human organ- 
ism is excellently portrayed by Jennings: “Play is the 
activity which their own natures suggest and guide; it is 
varied as their diverse budding capabilities require; and 
when free it is not carried beyond the point where one 
activity interferes with the development of others. The 
young child learns more and develops better through 
its play than through any other form of activity. Op- 
portunity for varied play under outward healthful 
conditions is beyond doubt the chief need of children; 
comparative study of the mental and physical develop- 
ment of children to whom full opportunity for play is 
given shows striking superiority, as compared with chil- 
dren. to whom such opportunities are denied.” 


A fourth consideration of the United States reveals 
that it is a scene of increased leisure time. How to profit- 
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ably participate in this leisure time becomes a partial 
responsibility of education. Physical education must 
make a valuable contribution here. Increasing skill in 
these social-recreational activities provides for an en- 
hancement of life. “Bull-sessions” on the curbstone or 
in the corner drug store are hardly acceptable ways of 
spending leisure time. Rather (through education) indi- 
viduals should learn skill in activities which contribute 
to the development of organic vigor and satisfactions in 
living; and, too, they must understand the importance 
of such activities in modern social life. 

The fifth picture in this democratic panorama portrays 
a race of approaching biological degenerates. The ma- 
chine age with its labor-saving devices and de-emphasis 
of the human organism does not permit for activity 
necessary to the maintenance of optimal organic vigor. 
It is an age of sedentary living and increased degenera- 
tive diseases of middle age. Protruding lower abdomens 
are landmarks of this sort of life. Total-body activities, 
vigorous enough to stimulate the vital processes, are the 
best answer to such a state of affairs. There is a definite 
need for protection against the syndrome associated with 
biological deterioration. The solution lies in supple- 
menting this inactive life with big-muscle activity. 

A sixth observation leads one to a knowledge of the 
tremendous sport facilities which are available today. 
For the new generation it is a heritage richer in this 
respect than ever before known to man. Thousands of 
golf courses, community centers, hostels, ball parks, 
stadia, playgrounds, and waterfronts mark the country. 
It is only through an organized education that youth, 
and adults as well, can get that mastery of skills which 
will enable them to fully share in and enjoy this part of 
American culture. Again, the “why” of physical educa- 
tion is answered—young people must be taught how to 
use the sport facilities of their respective communities 
in order to receive personal benefit from them. 


The United States has more than its share of juvenile 
crime. This fact is responsible for the seventh significant 
condition of democracy which has a bearing upon physi- 
cal education. Studies in large cities reveal that juvenile 
crime reduces itself in direct proportion to the extent to 
which play facilities are offered. One school system ap- 
pointed a research committee to discover the causes un- 
derlying the high incidence of juvenile crime in its city. 
These, according to the report given by the committee 
were in the large attributable to the absence of adequate 
“self-expression” in the school curriculum. They recom- 
mended more physical education facilities and instruc- 
tion. The significance of this “drive to activity” is 
excellently described by one writer when he says, “Young 
people are wound up for action. They demand a chance 
for success or failure through some medium that engages 
all their vitality; and because they are so very much 
alive they insist upon getting a kick out of life. The 
implications for physical education as a medium for 
total expression seem obvious. Again physical education 
activities afford an excellent answer to a felt need in 
social living. 

(Continued on Page 258) 


Time and Motion in Physical 


Education 


By 
KATHERINE M. DUNWOODY 


Director, Girls’ and Women’s Activities 


Moorestown, New Jersey, Township Recreation Commission 


one of our large engineering colleges, one of the 

most outstanding authorities in the field of time and 
motion, Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, sat talking with a senior 
coed in that institution. The student was not an engineer 
in training; she was a student in the Department of 
Education with interests leaning toward physical educa- 
tion for women. 

At first glance one might have thought the coed was 
there for the sole purpose of useful advice and counsel 
from a woman so professionally outstanding as Dr. Gil- 
breth. This student, however, was engaged in a research 
laboratory course under Dr. Gilbreth’s supervision, and, 
having selected a project to be carried out in an engi- 
neering course which would deal primarily with physical 
education, the student and Dr. Gilbreth were having a 
regular scheduled appointment in connection with this 
research project. The student had been very glad to 
find this sort of a project possible and thrilled to know 
that this type of experimental work was considered so 
timely, so necessary, and so much desired by the engi- 
neering staff in charge of the research course. 

The situation in the office that day was slightly dif- 
ferent from the regular rules of procedure in such a 
teacher-student conference. Dr. Gilbreth was asking the 
advice of this student along lines in which she hoped to 
glean some information of use to the engineering field, 
and, at the same time, engender some thought toward 
constructive pioneering in the mind of that student. 
Dr. Gilbreth was interested in the application of that 
student’s knowledge of physical education to the engi- 
neering field in which the Gilbreths have contributed so 
much—the field of time and motion. That conference 
saw the birth of an interrelation between the fields of 
engineering and physical education in the mind of that 
student. 


These are the questions that Dr. Gilbreth asked the 
student that afternoon: 


T= years ago in a small office on the campus of 


1. Cannot physical education aid us in developing skill 
in industry? Wouldn’t it be possible to develop industrial 
skills through the medium of exercises and prescribed physi- 
cal activities? 

2. In what leisure activities should working girls who do 
various kinds of industrial jobs participate, in order to have 
these recreational activities serve as useful contributions to 
increased working efficiency? 

3. Motion study films detect loss motion in various move- 
ments. How might physical education, from analysis of these 
pictures, suggest and prescribe ways of improvement? Would 
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it be possible for you to decide which bungling movements 
might be trained out and which would be impossible to 
correct ? 

4. What helpful advice and training might physical edy. 
cation be able to give a girl in industry who tires easily? 

5. What exercises might be useful in rehabilitation of 
workers—in taking convalescents and putting them back 
on the job? 

6. Is there anything that the physical educator might do 
in enabling a crippled man to do a job with one hand which 
had previously been done with two hands? 

7. What physical activities and exercises are helpful in 
developing foot coordinations? 

8. Is it possible for physical education to prescribe physi- 
cal exercises which would help in changing from work where 
both hands do rhythmical activity to a job where one hand 
dees one thing and the other does another thing? 


F geome cirage a year passed by, and again this 
same student, now engaged in graduate work in 
physical education for women in a well-known eastern 
college, was approached with questions. This time the 
person who was questioning was an outstanding woman 
in the field of physical education for women, Miss Eliza- 
beth Powell. Miss Powell had known of this student’s 
interest in the engineering field of time and motion and 
her questions, though reversed in perspective, were com- 
panion questions of Dr. Gilbreth’s. Her interest was 
focused toward the possible ways that physical education 
might utilize time and motion study as a tool for study- 
ing the important concept of physical education—bodily 
efficiency. The similar questions of Dr. Gilbreth and 
Miss Powell, though phrased by each expert for most 
beneficial usage in her own respective field, most thor- 
oughly convinced this student of the need for, and the 
increased advantages that would result from a closer 
interrelation of the two fields. 


In effect, these are the questions that the physical 
educator asked: 


1. Would the application of time and motion study to 
physical education make the student more conscious of the 
elements that make up her own skill, or the lack of it? 

2. Will time and motion films enable teachers of physical 
education to more clearly see points that need correction in 
motor ability which, corrected, will increase skill and eff- 
ciency? 

3. We, in physical education, as well as those in the 
engineering field are interested in the study of fatigue. How 
might we increase the efficiency of our study of elements 
underlying and accompanying fatigue by the application of 
the principles of engineering research to our problem? 
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4. How might time and motion study be used in physical 
education to more carefully and thoroughly enlarge our 
knowledge of safety skills? 

5. How can we make use of time and motion in our study 
of the fundamental skills in physical education? 

6. Might we be able in our physical education program, to 
develop skills of general nature that might later be utilized 
profitably in industrial pursuits where such skills are neces- 
sary for most efficient work? 

7. Our focus of attention on the physical aspects of motor 
activity distinguishes Kinesiology from other sciences which 
deal with some of the same facts. Is time and motion study 
the best way to analyze motor activity into accurate detail? 

8. Since Kinematics deal with the laws relating space and 
time in our study of Kinesiology, am I correct in assuming 
that we might be able to use the techniques of time and 
motion to further our study and make it more scientific as 
well as more usable? That we might also apply micromotion 
principles in our study of Dynamics, the study of forces and 
effects? 

9. Would it be possible to use time and motion films of 
skills and fundamental physical activities to teach prospec- 
tive physical education teachers to be more conscious of the 
elements that go to make up good form? 

10. Would time and motion help us establish more defi- 
nite and usable ideas concerning the correct timing of sports 
skills for greater efficiency? 

11. We already use the methods of geometry and trigo- 
nometry in the graphical and quantitative study of move- 
ment. Why shouldn’t we go further into the engineering 
development of these mathematical tool subjects? Yes, we are 
looking for efficiency of the human body in the study of 
Kinesiology just as the engineer is looking for efficiency in 
his industrial studies of time and motion. Why couldn’t we 
utilize the methods that he has found so valuable? 


geen and time study is the analysis of the 

methods, of the material, and of the tools and 
equipment used, or to be used, in the performance of a 
piece of work—an analysis carried on with the purpose of 
(1) finding the most economical way of doing work; 
(2) standardizing the methods, materials, tools, and 
equipment; (3) accurately determining the time re- 
quired by an average worker to do the task; (4) training 
the worker in the new method.” 

With slight modifications and interpretations this defi- 
nition can adequately apply to the study of skills in 
physical education as well as to the analysis of the job 
in industry. The engineer, striving for his own particular 
goal, looks at the situation in terms of the worker and 
the machinery that he works with. The physical educa- 
tor looks at his material—the students—in terms of 
bodily capacities, and analyzes activity in order to find 
the best procedure for developing most skill, most bodily 
efficiency. 

We do not have to delve far to see the interrelation of 
interpretation that may be given an explanation of this 
definition of time and motion:.(1) The finding of the 
most economical way of performing an operation in 
industry, or a skill in physical education, is but a sci- 
entific study of movements and the cutside factors affect- 
ing these motions. (2) Standardizing in both cases is best 
done by a written standard. In industry this consists in 
giving detailed record of the operation and specifications 
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for performing the work. In physical education this stand- 
ardization consists of descriptive analysis of the bodily 
movements in a skill.’ (3) The setting of the time stand- 
ard in engineering is most commonly done by the stop- 
watch method. Many elements of skill in physical 
education are also measured by the timing method, and 
performance is based upon a time standard. (4) While 
the industry trains an operator for his job, similarly the 
physical educator trains the student in a skill pattern 
for that particular sport. In training, the engineer be- 
lives the best results come when the worker is trained 
at his place of work. In physical education the educator 
has found a similar training promise, the game skills are 
more readily learned in the game situation. 

The engineer makes use of written instruction sheets. 
The physical educator too, uses written materials for 
supplementary teaching aids. Similarly both industry and 
physical education have found motion pictures useful in 
their training methods. 

Who could better help the engineer than the physical 
educator in studying such types and topics’ as “safety 
skills,” “fatigue reduction,” and “principles of motion 
economy as related to the use of the human body’? 
Where might the first principles in training the human 
race to motion efficiency come better than in physical 
education activities? 

Barnes, in his latest book on time and motion topics, 
has said, “The performance of manual work in an ef- 
fective manner presupposes some understanding of the 
inherent capacities and abilities of the human body.” * 
There is no better source for the engineer to get his pre- 
supposed knowledge and understanding of the capacities 
and abilities of the human body than from the physical 
educator. Investigations that have been made along this 
line by engineers; physiologists and psychologists have 
been studied; but the most important, the link that 
physical education could contribute in working out the 
muscular efficiency, has been omitted. 


_ two fields of engineering and physical education 
have been struggling to accomplish similar ends, but 
with no cooperation, no help from either side. The engi- 
neer is familiar with the principles and processes, and 
the physical educator is familiar with the tool—the 
human body. It is not as if the two fields were foreign 
to each other, for both are striving for the same apprecia- 
tion of how bodily skills can be analyzed and improved 
upon, and both have exploratively delved into the border 
line wherein the two fields overlap and wherein construc- 
tive and worth-while work could and should be done. 
Engineers are desperately in need of the help that physi- 
cal educators can give and vice versa, so that the applica- 
tion of time and motion study may be made as wide and 
broad and all-inclusive as it should be. The engineer 
seeks for experts who understand the approach of the 
physical educator and who at the same time are sympa- 


thetic to the industrial cause; physical education gropes 


(Continued on Page 263) 


1 A most worth-while piece of work in this type of standardization 
is now being done by Dr. William Skarstrom and Miss Elizabeth 
Powell in their unpublished manuscript on “Gymnastic Kinesiology.” 

2 Ralph M. Barnes, Motion and Time Study, 1937. 
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An Honor to WY von. has been received at the 
editorial office of the JouRNAL of 


a signal honor that has recently been 
Williams conferred upon one of the outstanding 

leaders of our profession, Dr. Jesse 
Feiring Williams. In February, Dr. Williams was the 
recipient of the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from Rollins College. On behalf of our National Asso- 
ciation, the Editor extends congratulations to Dr. Wil- 
liams and takes pleasure in publishing in the editorial 
columns of the JouRNAL an article by Dr. Thurston 
Adams, Associate Professor of Physical Education at 
Rollins College, which includes the formal citations that 
were given at the presentation ceremony. The article 


Dr. Jesse 
Feiring 


by Dr. Adams follows: 


This February, 1939, is a highlight; not only to an 
outstanding leader of our profession, Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams, but for physical education as a whole. On 
February 27, at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
Dr. Williams received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science (D.Sc.) for pioneering leadership in the profes- 
sion of physical education; this honor to an outstanding 
man is of far reaching significance; it is a recognition 
that physical education has taken its rightful place, in 
the minds of our colleagues, alongside the older profes- 


sions of the arts, in general education. 


The latter part of February is the annual Founders 
Week at Rollins. During this week, many outstanding 
and distinguished persons are invited to take part in a 
program devoted to intellectual and cultural pursuits. 
The personnel of this year’s program was no exception 
to that of other years; there were authors, poets, pub- 
lishers, cartoonists, educators, composers, etc. The award- 
ing of honorary degrees took place on the last day of the 
festivities. Among those receiving degrees, in addition to 
Dr. Williams, were Charles Seymour, President of Yale 
University; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of The 
New York Times; Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author of 


The Yearling, South Moon Under, and others. 


At the awarding of his degree, Dr. Williams was pre- 


sented to President Hamilton Holt of Rollins College by 
Dr. John Palmer Gavit, a trustee of Rollins, and a noteq 
writer and newspaper man. Dr. Gavit’s presentation of 
Dr. Williams was: 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: It is my high privilege to present 
to you, with recommendation of the degree honoris causa 
of Doctor of Science, Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., Head 
of the Department of Health and Physical Education jp 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Born fifty-three years ago at Kenton, Ohio, educa- 
tional product of the public schools of that place; Bach- 
elor of Arts (1909) of Oberlin College; Doctor of Med- 
icine (1915) of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, Dr. Williams has devoted his pro- 
fessional career chiefly to the cause of health and phys. 
ical education as indispensable in the development of 
personality, and during the past ten years to the training 
of teachers inspired and equipped to further that cause. 
His whole career is eloquent of his spirit and convictions 

. . as athlete, coach, instructor in New York School for 
the Blind, professor in the University of Cincinnati, 
officer in the Medical Corps of the Army, head of Recre- 
ation Hospitals for the American Red Cross, instructor, 
assistant professor, professor, in Teachers College. 

“Incidentally he has directed or participated in im- 
pressive surveys of school systems and educational situa- 
tions in many American cities—even one in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

“His output of books, public lectures, and articles in 
periodicals is enormous. Many of his books are standard 
textbooks in schools and colleges. He has been President 
of the American Physical Education Association and the 
College Physical Education Association; in 1935-36 he 
was Visiting Professor of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace accredited to the Universities of 
Latin America. Last month he received the coveted 
Gulick Award. 

“His interest in education is inborn and unquench- 
able; but always it contemplates the all-round develop- 
ment, not of the “intellect” alone, nor the physical body 
alone, but of mind, body, spirit, as a unified and indivis- 
ible whole. It is peculiarly fitting that now, as Rollins 
College intensifies its effort in precisely that direction, 
it should give special recognition to a man par excellence 
leader and teacher and inspiration in that field.” 

The citation by President Holt was as follows: 

“JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS: Doctor of Medicine, au- 
thor, athlete, trainer of athletes, and teacher of teachers; 
friend and inspirer of young people in their search for 
significance, unity, and purpose in life; battling pioneer 
in the effort to break down old scholastic barriers and 
to make education serve its true threefold purpose. . . . 

“For your labors to give human roots and human 
meaning to scholarship and to enlist its values in the 
real life of today; at the same time to elevate health 
and sane recreation to their place in the scheme of edu- 
cation; especially of the spirit which actuated your life 

. . Rollins College confers upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Science, and admits you to all its rights and 
privileges.” 
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NE phase of physical education and 


a ene recreation, that of physical facili- 
Fd . ties, seems without doubt to have re- 
Secaiinbes ceived careful study in the past few 


years and as a result much valuable 
information is now available to anyone planning develop- 
ments along this line. Three important books have been 
published in recent months, namely, Blair, Physical Edu- 
cation Facilities for the Modern Junior and Senior High 
School; Lamar, The Athletic Plant ; and Butler, The New 
Play Areas. Now comes the announcement also of two 
forthcoming books, one by Luehring entitled Swimming 
Pool Standards, and the other by Houston, Modern 
Trends in Physical Education Facilities. For the most 
part all these new books present a compilation of ma- 
terial hitherto available—if at all—only in scattered 
magazine articles. Consequently, from the standpoint not 
only of giving the most complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion possible on their subject but also of being available 
as reference works in libraries, these books represent 
valuable contributions to our professional literature. 

Supplementing these larger compilations of material on 
indoor and outdoor facilities, are pamphlets issued by 
the National Recreation Association and by the Recrea- 
tion Division of the Works Progress Administration. 
Then, too, mention should be made of a valuable little 
bulletin recently issued by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education. Less readily 
available is the collection of plans for college gymnasiums 
carried on as a committee project of the College Physical 
Education Association. 

Supplementing these publications as sources of techni- 
cal information, there is an increase of advisory help 
through the medium of the federal recreation activities. 
Much of the recent interest in building gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, field houses, athletic fields, and recrea- 
tional areas has come about as a result of the federal 
grants for such projects, which in turn have helped the 
movement. for sports and outdoor recreation to grow. So 
much building has been undertaken and so many mistakes 
made that the federal recreation authorities are providing 
expert guidance on long-time planning for recreational 
needs, both in urban and rural areas, and have conducted 
institutes over the country so that ideas on this subject 
might be pooled. 

With so much technical literature and advisory person- 
nel available, local community agencies contemplating 
any increase in their physical education and recreational 
facilities should make careful preparations before em- 
barking too far on their plans. 


HE National Research Committee of 


The National the American Association for Health, 
Research Physical Education, and Recreation has 
Committee been entrusted with the important re- 


sponsibility of making a collection and 
systematic organization of all the researches available 
in the fields of physical education, recreation, and the 
school health program. It has been assigned this function 
by the National Association, which has undertaken the 
responsibility for this project in response to numerous 
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demands created by the rapid growth of various branches 
of our profession. 

The researches collected through this study will be 
systematized and deposited with the National Associa- 
tion and will be made available to all students, teachers, 
and workers in the field. An up-to-date record will be 
kept of all additional researches as they are completed. 

A great many valuable pointers may come out of this 
study. We may get a clear picture of the scope and 
nature of the researches which have been, or are being, 
completed and the relative emphasis placed upon re- 
searches in health, physical education, and recreation. 
Another possible outcome may be an indication of a need 
for additional research. 

Forms are being mailed to those colleges, universities, 
and teacher-training institutions which have graduate 
departments in health, physical education, or recreation, 
as well as to the numerous city directors throughout the 
United States. It is hoped that this procedure will lead 
to the location of all the available research directly re- 
lated to the functions of our profession. 

The success of the undertaking will depend largely 
upon the care and accuracy with which the cooperating 
institutions record the information that is requested of 
them. The major questions which the project aims to 
have answered for each piece of research (thesis or oth- 
erwise) are: “What question did this study attempt to 
answer?” “What are the conclusions?” “What were the 
methods used in collecting and treating the data?” 
“What significant problems for further research are sug- 
gested by this study?” If these questions are answered 
fully and carefully, the Committee will then be in a posi- 
tion to organize this vast amount of material into a 
méaningful and valuable contribution to the members 
of the profession. 

The form also carries a clear and concise outline of 
the various methods of research and adequate space for 
recording information pertinent to the subjects and other 
data utilized. 

If every member of the profession will earnestly do 
his part in cooperating, the work of the Research Com- 
mittee will be greatly accelerated. In case your institu- 
tion does not receive an adequate supply of forms in the 
very near future, or if you know of any independent 
studies which may escape attention, please address all 
communications to Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Research Head- 
quarters, Room 675, 41 West Fourth Street, New York 
City. Any inquiries or suggestions which might aid in 
the administration of this important project will be ap- 
preciated. 

Members of the National Research Committee are: 
Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Chairman; Mrs. Theresa Ander- 
son, Dr. D. K. Brace, Dr. Bertrand Brown, Dr. C. L. 
Brownell, Dr. F. W. Cozens, Dr. T. K. Cureton, Dr. E. 
C. Davis, Miss Ruth Glassow, Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, Dr. 
Pauline Hodgson, Dr. H. H. House, Dr. M. P. Isaminger, 
Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Dr. 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Dr. E. Benton Salt, Dr. A. H 
Steinhaus, Dr. Ruth Strang, and Mr. Edwin H. Treth- 
away, Secretary—By Edwin H. Trethaway, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles. 


Putting Safety into Bicycling 


OOK out for that ‘kid’ on the 
| bicycle — you never know 
what he is going to do!” Is 
this not the feeling of nearly every 
one of the forty million drivers on 
the streets and highways all over the 
country? Do you know of any mo- 
torists who are not disturbed over the 
bicycle that darts in and out of traffic 
or suddenly looms up at night when 
it is almost too late to avoid hitting 
it? It is probably one of the biggest 
single issues connected with driving 
problems, because bicycle riders, and 
there are plenty of them, seem to 
hold a record for having the largest 
percentage of their group doing the 
wrong thing most of the time. 

How important is it that we at- 
tempt to teach young people the right 
things to do while riding bicycles? 
The number of close calls between 
automobiles and bicycles is com- 
pletely out of range for any hope of 
measurement. There are undoubtedly 
thousands of injuries that are never 


Don’t: Ride between a parked car and a car 
in motion 
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KENNETH N. BEADLE 


Director, Education Division 
National Conservation Bureau 


recorded. According to the National 
Safety Council, 700 people were 
killed and 35,000 were injured in 
bicycle-motor vehicle collisions, in 
1937. Of the fatalities which oc- 
curred, 300 were youngsters five to 
fourteen years of age and another 
three hundred were between fifteen 
and twenty-four years of age. The 
number of deaths has doubled in the 
last five years, and there is approxi- 
mately twice the number of bicycles 
in use today as compared to five 
years ago. 

Some might say “don’t let the 
child have a bicycle if it is so dan- 
gerous.” The automobile is involved 
in this danger, yet would you keep 
people out of automobiles because 
they might get killed? Neither should 
the child be deprived of a wholesome 
sport, but should be properly in- 
structed in the field of safe riding. 
Bicycle manufacturers are helping by 
giving such instruction as a part of 
service connected with sales. 

Is the task of exerting control over 
hazardous riding practices by correct- 
ing wrong attitudes and teaching 


proper regulations an insurmountable 
one? Looking at the streets today, 
many, perhaps, would abandon all 
hope. It is not difficult to understand 
and even sympathize with such a 
feeling, but in view of the possibjl- 
ities of improvement through educa- 
tion and enforcement, there is not 
sufficient justification for assuming 
this attitude. Encouraging results 
can be expected through a bicycle 
safety program initiated by the schoo] 
with the support of interested par- 
ents, the Police Department, the 
school principals and teachers who 
realize the importance of this prob- 
lem and give sufficient attention to it. 

In just the last two years, the bi- 
cycle has commanded the study and 
attention of nearly all groups of peo- 
ple engaged in safety work. This 
is evidenced by many developments 
in a number of communities where 
interest is being focused on the bi- 
cycle. If you want to get in a lively 
and lengthy discussion at a safety 
convention, just step into a session 
where the topic deals with bicycle 
safety. An example of this was ex- 
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perienced during the recent National 
Safety Congress in Chicago. 

The school is again called upon to 
face one of the rapidly changing so- 
cial problems of today. A number 
of Police Departments are extending 
their efforts to include as a part of 
their responsibilities the enforcement 
of proper bicycle riding as an integral 
phase of their complete traffic safety 
program. 

Excellent work is being conducted 
in many parts of the country, all of 
which, obviously cannot be discussed 
in this article. I should like to cite 
one or two examples, however, that 
may be of interest to those who have 
already developed plans in bicycle 
safety and to others who may be con- 
templating similar programs. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, a plan has 
been developed which is waking up 
many children and parents to the 
consciousness of just what should be 
expected of bicycle riders. A Bicycle 
Safety League has been organized to 
include the entire city public schools 
system. Every boy and girl who owns 
a bicycle is eligible for membership. 
An explanation of the officially 
adopted regulations of the league has 
been given to all elementary schools. 
Pupils are not urged against their 
own will and judgment to sign up for 
membership. Honesty and sincerity 
of purpose are solicited to encourage 
a rider to keep his word. This motive 
takes precedence over an attempt to 
secure large numbers of pledges. 

The Chief of Police has issued these 
rules to all officers on the force and 
has asked their cooperation in giving 
attention to violators. Few children 
seem to realize that a bicycle is con- 
sidered as a vehicle and, therefore, 
becomes subject to many traffic reg- 
ulations: for example, obeying traffic 
lights, stopping at stop signs, riding 
on the right side of the road, and 
using lights for night riding. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
also helping to organize bicycle clubs 
to encourage safe riding. They have 
prepared a combination emblem and 
reflector to be used by bicyclists. The 
plan for distributing these reflectors 
has not yet been decided upon. 

Some schools are organizing clubs 
to promote safety in bicycle riding. 
A plan is under way to experiment 
with student bicycle traffic court 
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where execution and enforcement will 
be controlled by a small group of in- 
terested students. Perhaps not too 
much faith can be placed in this type 
of project at the start but it is sure 
to open up many possibilities and it 
has proven successful in other places. 

Many school principals are asking 
children not to ride their bicycles to 
school except where it is an absolute 
necessity because of distance. 

A boy came up to the speaker af- 
ter listening to a lecture on safe rid- 
ing in which the rules of the league 
were explained, and said, “I can’t 
join because I have to ride my little 
brother to school with me on my bi- 
cycle.” Another said, “I have to ride 
my bike at. night sometimes and I 
can’t afford to get a light, so I can’t 
sign the card.” 

These and many similar illustra- 
tions show that simply formulating 
rules to which children pledge them- 
selves does not answer the problem. 
It does give evidence of honesty, 
however, and undoubtedly creates a 
consciousness which starts the young- 
ster thinking over some of the factors 


- involved in riding a bicycle. 


Records are kept of the number of 
children who own bicycles. It is 
startling to discover how many there 
are. In thirty-five elementary schools 
in St. Paul, about half the number 
in the system, it was found that 
nearly five thousand children own 
bicycles. 

The procedure of organization and 
promotion of the Bicycle Safety 
League is handled in-this way: 

The Supervisor of Safety Educa- 
tion is invited to each school to speak 
to all bicycle owners on safe riding 
and to present the plan of the League 
with an explanation of the rules. At 
the close of the talk, a membership 
card is given to each student who 
wishes to receive one. Those students 
who indicate their willingness to 
abide by the rules, sign the cards, 
take them home to obtain their par- 
ents’ signatures, and turn them back 
to the principal. All cards are then 
sent to the central office where a rec- 
ord of names from each school is 
made. A carbon copy is sent to each 
principal and to the Superintendent 


‘of School Police. The signatures of 


the Superintendént of Schools, Secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Safety Council, 





Don’t: Carry baskets or large bundles on the 
handle bars 


and Commissioner of Public Safety 
are secured and the cards are then 
placed in the hands of the Superin- 
tendent of School Police who delivers 
them to the respective schools. This 
ties in the work with the Superin- 
tendent of School Police, who orig- 
inally helped make out the rules and 
quite often gives the lectures on bi- 
cycle safety. Thus the Police De- 
partment, the Automobile Club which 
donated the cards and printing, and 
the Safety Council which helped pro- 
mote the League give their combined 
support to the plan. The membership 
cards are finally placed in the hands 
of the student to keep. 


Police departments all over the - 


country are giving considerable at- 
tention to the bicycle. Their work is 
extremely important and very essen- 
tial. Many are experimenting with 
bicycle licenses. Some methods of li- 
censing only precipitate community 
antagonism and thus fail, while oth- 
ers have shown great merit. 

The Police Department in Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, a city with a popu- 
lation of approximately 20,000, has 
developed a license plan which ap- 
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parently is proving successful. A city 
ordinance has been established reg- 
ulating the ownership, riding, and 
operation of bicycles which also pro- 
vides for penalties. The operator’s 
license is issued in duplicate form, 
one copy is filed at police headquar- 
ters, the other must be in the posses- 
sion of every person who rides a bi- 
cycle in the city. 

The rules for riding are an official 
city ordinance. A loose-leaf notebook 
is used for the numerical filing of 
serial numbers. Four spaces on the 
sheets provide for the following data: 
(1) serial number, (2) make of the 
bicycle, (3) owner’s name, (4) own- 
er’s address. 

It has been found that at least 
5,000 serial numbers can readily be 
filed by notebook method. When an 
officer sees a rider disobeying any of 
the rules he stops this person and 
asks him to produce his license. The 
description on the license is compared 
with the rider and the serial number 
of the bicycle is checked with the 
number on the license. If all is in 
order the rider is given a warning 
and on the back of the license card 
the officer marks the violation, the 
date, and his initials. 

If a bicycle rider is stopped the 


second time, the officer becomes more 
severe. If there is a third time, the 
rider -is required to go to headquar- 
ters where his bicycle is taken away 
from him for a period of time as a 
punishment. If this person, during this 
time rides another bicycle and is 
caught, that bicycle is taken and time 
on both is extended. Such a plan can 
be very effective and produce bene- 
ficial results. 

Licensing and enforcement only do 
not give the complete answer in 
facing the present situation. An edu- 
cational program in which positive 
instruction is administered is most 
essential to complete the entire plan 
in attempting to remedy the many 
riding faults which are prevalent on 
our streets today. 

A set of bicycle skill tests, as a 
part of a voluntary license plan, has 
been developed by Mr. Alfred Lorens, 
Director of Physical Education, Val- 
halla, New York. There is room here 
for only a very brief description. The 
plan is sponsored by the Boy Scout 
Safety Committee and the Police De- 
partment of White Plains, New York. 

An applicant must fulfil the follow- 
ing requirements by passing tests in 
order to have his bicycle registered 
and licensed: 


A friendly talk by the Chief of Police helps to elicit the cooperation of bicyclists. 





1. Knowledge of the bicycle ag 
machine. . 

2. Knowledge and observance of all rules 
which regulate bicycle riding. 

3. Successful performance of the follow. 
ing skill tests. 

a) Slow-ride 75 feet in a straight lane ; 
feet wide on level ground in not less than 
one-half minute without touching ithe 
border line. 

b) Ride twice around a circular lane 4 
feet wide (inner circle having a diameter of 
20 feet) without touching either border line 
and using only the left hand to steer the 
bicycle when riding in a clockwise direction, 
Ride the same lane in counter-clockwise 
direction using the right hand to steer. 

c) Demonstrate the correct method on 
“ankling” a bicycle in contrast to “bike. 
pushing” and “arch-breaking.” 

d) Demonstrate simple mounting, dis- 
mounting, and quick stopping without 
skidding the rear wheel. 


Upon successfully passing all tests 
an applicant is provided with a metal 
license plate with a reflector attached 
and an operator’s card at a cost of 
twenty-five cents. 

A complete record of all registra- 
tions is kept at Police Headquarters, 
If a bicycle has no number, one is 
stamped on; therefore thefts, viola- 
tions, and accidents can be checked 
quickly. Inspections are given to all 
registered bicycles during October 
and April. 

It is a fallacy to assume that any 
one plan will solve all the difficulties 
connected with the bicycle hazard, 
but with the knowledge gained 
through much experimentation, at 
least a great impetus can be given to 
this aspect of the safety movement. 

What answer would you give to the 
parent who says, “My boy wants a 
bicycle but it is so dangerous that I 
don’t want him to ride’’? 

Even if this boy has no bicycle he 
will undoubtedly ride one belonging 
to someone else. A little training will 
increase the pleasure of recreation, as 
well as the safety of these young 
people who need to learn a better 
way of doing what they are doing 
day after day. 

Thus, through the combined efforts 
of the school, the police department, 
and parents, a stimulating program 
can be constructed which will pro- 
tect “the boy on the bicycle” without 
denying him the joy and healthful 
benefit of peddling his way along the 
ventures of youth! 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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Riding and Body Mechanics 


PHYLLIS LININGTON 


Milton, Massachusetts 
Subcommittee on Riding, Women's Athletic Section 


ing Committee’s questionnaires to be fairly prev- 

alent in schools and colleges, is not in the majority 
of cases given just consideration as a valuable sport. 
Riding should be more generally included in school phys- 
ical education programs, and should be made an active 
part of the physical education department. As a sport, 
it offers healthy exercise in the fresh air; it can be com- 
petitive or non-competitive as desired; there is no phys- 
ical strain which will have adverse repercussions in later 
life, as the only strain common to riders is that of an 
occasional riding muscle. It is a sport that can be con- 
tinued long after school days are over and enjoyed well 
into old age. Investigation shows that in many schools 
which do not sponsor riding officially, the girls ride inde- 
pendently; as a sport, riding is safer and infinitely more 
corrective if included in the physical education program 
rather than taken haphazardly and without adequate 
supervision. 

Persons who are beginning to think of riding as a use- 
ful sport are inclined to consider only the above-men- 
tioned aspects of it. In the questionnaires, many instruc- 
tors listed these values. What fewer people consider, 
however, is that riding can have exceptional therapeutic 
values, if the instructor has suitable training and suffi- 
cient initiative, and is allowed the facilities. About 35 
per cent of the schools replying to the questionnaires 
recognized this value, at present, however, we have no 
way of knowing how many of them, having recognized 
the possibilities, are actually doing anything about it. 
At our teacher-training school, we put considerable em- 
phasis on this phase of teaching riding. 


These therapeutic values of riding fall roughly into 
three corrective groups. Riding for posture correction is 
quite generally recognized. A pupil astride a horse is a 
long way physically and mentally from the school room 
or doctor’s office; hence, results can be obtained by ap- 
pealing to him as a rider rather than as a posture prob- 
lem. The most common improvements and corrections 
from riding are for lordosis, scoliosis, kyphosis, forward 
head, and round shoulders. 

The correct position and the movement necessary in 
the lumbar region of the back at various gaits are cor- 
rective for lordosis. Certain exercises for relaxation and 
balance, such as turning the body to alternate sides and 
touching as far back as possible on the horse are useful 
for this condition. Also, other mounted exercises, as 
illustrated below, may be used to advantage by the in- 


R IDING, although shown by the results of the Rid- 
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structor. Lying back on the horse, touching toes caus- 
ing the back to give in the lumbar region, and kicking 
the legs in front of the saddle keeping the arms folded, 
are all beneficial. 

Any attempt to correct or improve scoliosis should be 
carefully considered in consultation with a doctor. Struc- 
tural scoliosis, which usually amounts to a deformity, is 
not curable; attempts to cure it by exercises will only 
discourage the patient and probably do more harm than 
good. Functional scoliosis, on the other hand, is curable, 
and riding and mounted exercises can be definitely bene- 
ficial. The position in the saddle tends to make the rider 
sit straight; great care should always be taken in scolio- 
sis cases to see that the stirrups are evenly adjusted. The 
use of the body weight for lateral aids provides corrective 
exercise for lateral curvatures; in the case of a left total 
scoliosis, for instance, the instructor would concentrate 
on turns, pivoting, and side-stepping to the left, which 
would force the pupil to use his weight in that direction. 
Mounted exercises, particularly toe touching, are also 
useful in these cases. As in the use of weight, the in- 
structor would concentrate according to the type of 
scoliosis. 


NE of the essential things which a rider has to learn 
about position is to sit up straight—“‘look tall.” By 
an appeal to his pride as a rider, the pupil can be per- 
suaded to think frequently about stretching his back, a 
valuable exercise for the correction of kyphosis. Mounted 
exercises, illustrated below, that is, kicking the feet be- 
hind the saddle by swinging up on the arms, and kicking 
forward with the hands on the back of the saddle are 
good for this type of case. 

A person cannot be a good rider unless he keeps his 
head up and looks ahead of himself. This fact is valuable 
in correcting poor head carriage. Also, a rider cannot 
exert much pull to stop or guide a horse without pulling 
from the shoulders. If such pulling is correctly taught, 
it can be claimed for riding that it is a good corrective 
for round shoulders. 


N THE second place, riding is an aid in improving 

muscular and nervous troubles. Sufferers from polio- 
myelitis or other forms of paralysis have been greatly 
benefited by riding. The sport, obviously, cannot cure 
paralytics, but it has proved useful, particularly in “old” 
paralysis cases. Frequently it is the only’ sport in which 
such persons can engage. It is in general a passive rather 








than an active sport, that is, the horse does most of the 
work, so that there is no danger of overdevelopment and 
contraction of good muscles; but, on the other hand, it 
is usually active enough to keep up the general muscle 
tone. 

Riding is very useful in the correction of poor coordi- 
nation, and in helping sufferers from locomotor ataxia to 
regain normalcy after they have been released from med- 
ical care. The sport is also helpful for spastics by aiding 
them to regain coordination; such pupils, however, should 
be individually supervised, and there should be no audi- 
ence or competition; they should be provided with a 
relaxed and relaxing horse. 

Many forms of contractures, particularly of the Achilles 
tendon of the heel, are benefited by riding, because the 
sport encourages the extension of the muscles. Excessive 
calcification from an elbow fracture is another kind of 
contracture which is helped by riding. 


HE third large group into which the therapeutic val- 

ues of riding may be divided is one which has been 
partially discussed in connection with the other two 
groups, that is, as an exercise for those who cannot engage 
in other sports. This group would include those with 
weak hearts, bad eyes, poor coordination; those who are 
overweight or underweight; individuals with lung diseases, 
such as asthma or tuberculosis; paralytics; and persons 
with local weaknesses, such as ankles or arches which 
prevent them from engaging in other sports. 

Different aspects of riding are valuable therapeutically 
in different ways. The correct position, or seat, leads to 
good posture, poise, and body rhythm. In the forward 
or modified forward seat, which is taught by 33 per cent 
of the schools answering the questionnaire, the body is 
forward, alert, with the muscles active but not strained. 
In the saddle horse seat, which is taught by 37 per cent 
of the schools, the rider sits close, the lower back is 
relaxed; skill at this seat improves body balance and 
poise. Work without stirrups and bareback improves 
balance and coordination. 


The use of the riding aids is corrective for muscular . 


faults if emphasis is placed on the correct application, as 
mentioned above in the discussion of scoliosis. It teaches 
coordination between the arms and the legs, and requires 
active and passive control of the arms, legs, and weight, 
as used to control a horse at a walk, trot, canter, and 
when jumping, pivoting, or side-stepping. 

Mounted exercises, which too few teachers of riding 
consider, and which we emphasize in our instructor’s 
course, encourage suppleness and balance, produce better 
general and local muscle tone and coordination. These 
exercises may be done individually or in a group, during 
drill or games, to numbers, to order, or following the 
leader, as any other gymnastic work may be done. They 
should be done progressively, singly or combined, with or 
without stirrups, at a stand, walk, trot, and some of them 
at a canter and over jumps. Following is a list of fifteen 
of the most useful and corrective exercises. The number 
of the “stick” drawings refers to the exercise which it 
serves to illustrate. 
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1. Touching Toes.—Corrective for lordosis and scoliosis 
Right toe with right hand; left toe with left hand; right toe 
with left hand; left toe with right hand. 

2. Rises——Hands on horse’s neck; hips firm; rising without 
stirrups; rising while trotting. 

3. Windmill—One or both hands (combined with EXETCises 
2, 4, 5, 14). 

4. Standing up—One hand on horse’s neck; other hand 
holding reins; later, hands on hips. 

5. Trunk Bending and Turning.—Later considered with 
exercise 3. 

6. Sitting Sideways ——Both feet out of the stirrups. 

7. Turning Around.—Both feet out of stirrups (continya. 
tion of 6). 

8. Clapping Feet in Front——Corrective for lordosis ang 
kyphosis. Hands on back of saddle; then, hands on hips, 

9. Clapping Feet Behind—Corrective for kyphosis. Hands 
on pommel. 

10. Scissors—Corrective for kyphosis. Continuation of 9, 

11. Rotation of Feet—Corrective for Achilles tendon con. 
tracture. Feet out of stirrups. 

12. Feet in and out of Stirrups——One foot, then both feet. 

13. Vault off—Corrective for kyphosis. Land by horse’s 
shoulder. Lead horse. 

14. Sitting Close —Corrective for lordosis. While trotting: 
with stirrups; without stirrups. 

15. Lying Back—Corrective for lordosis. Feet and knees 
still; hands on hips, or arms folded; part way—muscle tone; 
all the way—relaxation. 


Exercises, or any other form of instruction, given at 
random, lose much of their value. Lessons and courses 
in riding should be carefully arranged by the instructor 
if pupils are to gain the full therapeutic value from the 
sport. We are including three sample lessons for different 
types of subjects. 

Lesson I 
For children 12 years old and over; second year 
of riding; corrective for backs and shoulders. 
Minutes 

10 Mounting, adjusting stirrups, tightening girth. 

20 Drill, emphasis on use of weight as an aid. Include 

exercise 14, correcting posture. 

10 Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 15. 

20 Bareback, or work without stirrups, individual or 

in a game. 
Lesson II 
For children 12 years old and over; first year 
of riding; for physical weaknesses (hearts, etc.). 
Minutes 

10 Mounting, adjusting stirrups, tightening girth. 

20 Easy drill with constant walking; pivoting included. 

10 Exercises 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 11, 15. 

20 Explanation and demonstration of cantering. In- 

dividual practice of cantering. 


LESSON fil 


For children under 12 years; cor- 
rective for poor coordination. 


Minutes 
10 Mounting, adjusting stirrups, tightening girth. 
20 Follow the leader, with emphasis on use of hands 


and legs; and exercises 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12. 
10 Exercises 1-15. 
20 Game: “Simon Says,” or “Red Light.” 


In connection with the arrangement of lessons and 
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trail riding in many cases surpasses ring riding, and in 

those places that offer ring work, at least 50 per cent of 
@ the work is still done on the trails. Ring riding is ob- 
viously more advantageous from the teaching point of 
view, especially in teaching for therapeutically corrective 
reasons. It is safer. There is more opportunity for in- 
dividual work, and the instructor is in a better position to 
see what the pupils are doing and to give constructive 
criticisms. On the other hand, the instructor’s work is 
increased; she must plan a complete program and main- 
tain interest throughout the class. 


oO courses, the subject of ring riding versus trail riding 
— comes up. The answers to the questionnaires show that 
Se 








Trail riding, on the other hand, also has its advantages. 
It is more of a relaxation; it is good exercise in the fresh 
air. There is no program to plan, and it is less like a 
lesson. The instructor, however, must consider her group. 
For instance, the energetic twelve-year-olds who need 
posture correction can be given horses that will make 
them think and act; the pupils with weak hearts must 
be given easy horses so that they will get the benefits of 
exercise without harmful exertion. Trail riding eliminates 
maintaining a ring. It presents definite problems, how- 
ever, for the conscientious instructor. The class should 
accomplish approximately the same work as the class in 
a ring, and the instructor is not in a favorable position 
to see her class; she has a limited view of position; exer- 
cises cannot be done easily; and the aids are less often 
required or used. 





Wherever riding is done, then, although especially in 
ring riding, there are definite benefits, particularly thera- 
peutic benefits, to be gained from riding. In the majority 

( 4) of schools there is need for better organization if these 
accomplishments are to be made. Time must be allowed 

in the school curriculum for riding. One of the chief 

difficulties encountered by riding instructors is the limited 

time allowed for the sport. Another great difficulty is the 

_< high cost of riding; these rates, however, could in most 
cases be substantially reduced if more students rode reg- 

, ularly. Nearly all riding schools have a slack season, 
usually during the winter, when there is very little riding. 

(6) Effort should be made to maintain interest in the sport 
throughout the year, for instance, by lectures, reading, 

a riding club, etc. A covered ring, although initially ex- 


pensive, helps to keep the number of riders equal at all 
seasons. Another method of reducing the cost of the 
sport, also initially expensive, is to have a school-owned 
stable and horses. 
The most important single element in better organiza- 
tion, however, is procuring a good instructor. This in- 
structor should be willing and able to work with the 


doctor in corrective efforts. She should, finally, and most 


certainly, cooperate with the physical education depart- 
ment of the school, be willing to work with them, and be 
able to secure their cooperation in providing adequate 
facilities. Other branches of physical education maintain 
highly-trained instructors and furnish them with ample 

equipment. Riding is most often neglected. No organized 
sport can be better than its instructor, and riding is no 
exception. 
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The boat house and crib, Camp Flastacowo. 


tunate in having an environ- 

ment which challenges the out- 
door interests of students. The mild 
climate, picturesque scenery, and op- 
portunities afforded by the college 
give the student an early orientation 
into varied outing possibilities. Wak- 
ulla, one of the world’s deepest and 
clearest springs, is a _twelve-mile 
drive from the campus; fishing is 
found an hour’s drive away in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Wooded hills and 
country roads invite the hiker, but to 
the majority of girls, “Camp” is the 
greatest outdoor attraction. 

Four miles from the campus and 
on Lake Bradford, the largest of a 
chain of ten lakes, we find Camp 
Flastacowo. The Camp has_ been 
owned and operated by the college 
for the past twenty years. It is here 
on each week end that we see at least 
one hundred girls relaxing, swimming, 
canoeing, sailing, and enjoying the 
atmosphere of true camping. Each 
Saturday one may witness a large 
group of enthusiastic students with 
bedding and _ personal necessities 
packed into the camp truck headed 
toward Lake Bradford. 


Fume State College is for- 


Camp Buildings and Facilities 


The camp buildings stand in an 
extensive stretch of  well-fenced 
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woodland. The housing is in three 
units; one house accommodates 
twelve; another, thirty; the third 
and newest, fifty individuals. Each 
house is equipped with running 
water, electric lights, a wood stove, 
refrigerator, pots, pans, dishes, and 
dish towels. Comfortable cots are 
furnished, and campers bring their 
own linen, extra clothing, and food. 
The first floor in each lodge contains 
a spacious living room with tireplace, 
a kitchen, a pantry, and screened 
porches. Upstairs are large sleeping 
porches with toilet facilities on the 
same floor. 

Other buildings include the care- 
taker’s house and the boat house. The 
boat house contains . twenty-four 
dressing rooms—twelve for men and 
twelve for women—and showers for 


Florida 
Challenges 


Campers 


by MARY SETTLE 


Instructor in Physical Education 


and JEAN STEFFEE 


Student 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


swimmers, as well as a space for 
storing all boats and canoes. Con- 
nected to the boat house is the 
“crib,” which is a pier built in a rec- 
tangular form. On this pier, con- 
structed according to American Red 
Cross Standards, may be found 
diving boards, diving platforms, a 
life guard lookout post, and a first- 
aid equipment room. In the boat 
house are two war canoes, eight six- 
teen-foot canoes, two kayaks, two 
dories, one flat-bottomed rowboat, 
and one sixteen-foot sailboat. One 
dory remains tied to the pier near the 
life guard post for use in emer- 


The Camp has eight sixteen-foot canoes, for use by students. 
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gencies; all other craft are available 
for campers’ use under the super- 
vision of the waterfront official, who 
is a member of the physical educa- 
tion department. This official gives 
instruction in the care and use of the 
water craft, serves as life guard 
during the swimming, and adminis- 
ters first aid when needed. 


Activities Available to Students 


Nothing is more inviting to a stu- 
dent than a chance to paddle through 
the chain of lakes. The distance is 
about three miles and takes the 
canoe through small bayous and in- 
teresting cypress swamps. The trail is 
carefully blazed, and the complete 
trip necessitates about two hours of 
steady paddling. The surrounding 
life is quite wild, and it is not un- 
usual during a trip to see a rare 
tropical bird on wing or an alligator 
basking in the sun. 

On moonlit evenings it is a favorite 
pastime for girls to take canoes and 
paddle to “Echo Point,” where they 
sing and try out the mysteries of “Sir 
Echo.” 

In the spring, on Water Sports 
Day, the canoes are used to an ad- 
vantage in races, canoe tilting, 
pageantry, and demonstration work. 

Along with canoeing there are 
opportunities for sailing, row boat- 
ing, and kayaking. Instruction in 
sailing is given by majors in the 
department of physical education, 
and many students are learning this 
art. Because of the mild climate, it 
is possible for the girls to have a 
year-round program of aquatics. 

Of the many sporting activities in- 
dulged in on land, riflery is one of 
the most popular. The camp furnishes 
the rifles and the students purchase 
their own cartridges from the camp 
official. The official gives instruction 
and closely supervises the sport. 

The camp environment is most 
stimulating to the pioneer spirits. 
Girls enjoy the advantages of cooking 
out, trailing through the woods, and 
seeking quiet retreats where they 
may read and study. 


Opportunities for Camp Leadership 


Besides being a recreation center, 
the camp affords means for instruc- 
tion in camp leadership. Each year 
this particular course, which is taught 
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in the physical education department, 
has its practical training given in 
Camp Flastacowo. During these ses- 
sions students receive valuable in- 
struction in aquatics, camp craft, 
handcrafts, first aid, and dramatics. 
In addition they receive practical 
experience in dealing with children 
through an annual day camp for 





The climate permits year-round sailing. 


underprivileged children held each 
year through the sponsorship of the 
city recreational department. Every 
year this group works on several 
projects in an effort to contribute 
something of lasting value to the 
camp. A council ring, totem pole, 
and an outpost camp are among past 
contributions. The outpost camping 
spot has been equipped with all the 
rustic means for cooking and sleep- 
ing out. It is here that the girls enjoy 
constructing “lean-tos,” “camp kitch- 


ens,” “bough beds,” and all neces- 
sities for the pioneer camper. Among 
the projects to be completed this year 
are an outdoor fireplace and a swim- 
ming raft. 


Types of Organizations Using Camp 


Many student organizations have 
made a tradition of spending an 
annual week end at camp. The “F” 
Club, honorary letter club, holds its 
initiations there. This group has as 
one of its projects this year the 
beautification of the camp grounds. 
The Astronomy Club spends one 
night each year on the lake, making 
observations, and annually the 
Freshman class is in camp for an 
evening of Fall Frolics. Conferences 
and conventions are often held at 
camp. Last spring the South Eastern 
Association of the Athletic Federa- 
tion of College Women héld its tri- 
ennial convention with headquarters 
at Camp Flastacowo. 

Because of its great- popularity, 
camp must be reserved weeks in ad- 
vance. During the summer school 
some students spend every week end 
there. Other persons use the camp, 
but no one is admitted to the prop- 
erty without permission from the 
college office. Besides overnight 
campers, many picnic parties come 
out during the day to swim, loaf in 
the sun, and paddle canoes. Chap- 
eronage is supplied by the water-front 
official, and by the caretaker and his 
family. In the twenty years Camp 
Flastacowo has been open, no serious 

(Continued on Page 255) 


The outpost “settlement,” constructed by students. 











Interscholastic Athletics in the School 


By 
ROBERT BROWN 


Principal, Agassiz Junior High School 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Curriculum 


lower of interscholastic athletics. I have viewed ath- 

letics, during this period of its greatest growth, from 
the angle of a spectator, player, coach, athletic director, 
official, and public school administrator. Athletic activi- 
ties of an interscholastic nature have had many storm 
periods to weather. Many criticisms, constructive and 
destructive, have been given, with much of the criticism 
just. Fortunately, in most instances, those responsible for 
its direction have been guided wisely by the constructive 
criticism that has been kindly offered. If one were to 
trace the history of education in this country he would 
find that every new subject or activity added to a school 
curriculum has had this same history. It is our responsi- 
bility in the directing of interscholastic athletics to weigh 
wisely the constructive criticisms offered and to keep our 
minds plastic if we are to find a just and permanent place 
for this important phase of our school life in the curricu- 
lum of our educational institutions. “ 

During this period of greatest growth in interscholastic 
athletics, major changes and expansions have taken place. 
However, not every change or growth has meant progress. 
Much of the growth has been attained through the build- 
ing of stadiums, field houses, and expensive gymnasiums, 
but the expansion has also tended to bring into the pic- 
ture the evils of commercialism and professionalism. In 
order to justify interscholastic athletics in the school cur- 
riculum and to make it a permanent part of our school 
curriculum, we must emphasize the educational aspects 
of this phase of our school life. On the other hand, we 
must de-emphasize those parts of the program which have 
not educational justification, such as commercialism and 
professionalism. 


[: THE past twenty-five years I have been a close fol- 


THLETICS cannot be set up on a pinnacle in a 
school curriculum with the other departments of 
the school built around it. Athletics must dovetail with 
other activities on the same common ground. We cannot 
justify athletics, or any other activity in a school, as an 
extracurricular thing attached to the curricular activities. 
It must be co-curricular, or it will be looked upon with 
false values. If we are agreed that it has a rightful place 
in the schools, then we must so establish it and set up its 
organization. 

To give an athletic coach a full teaching load and a 
coaching load on top of that in order to justify his higher 
salary is wrong. He is expected to produce winning teams, 
which means that all his efforts are spent on just the few 
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who comprise the teams, while the mass under his super- 
vision in the classroom suffer. It is a physical imposg. 
bility to do both of these jobs well; one must suffer, ang 
it is a safe guess which one will. Of course, there are ex. 
ceptions, but those exceptions are rare. If five classes and 
approximately one hundred fifty pupils constitute a nor. 
mal teaching load, as is the case in most schools, then 
coaching an interscholastic team in proper fashion is cer- 
tainly equivalent to at least two classes. It has been my 
experience to have a full teaching load plus the coaching 
of interscholastic athletics; it has also been my experience 
to have a lightened teaching load with the coaching as- 
signment. 

Under the lightened teaching load I found it possible to 
do justice to my classroom assignment, as well as to my 
coaching. I never took the short cut in the coaching field 
where it did not pay dividends in a better-coached team. 
The importance of the coaching field, in my mind at least, 
made this imperative. Fortunately, the fine material that 
I had made my winning of games a foregone conclusion. 
These victories brought me salary returns that were far 
greater than those of other faculty members. Wasn’t 
that proof to me that athletics were more important than 
the classroom assignment? I do not believe that the 
coaching of athletics or of any extracurricular activity 
should be done by one who is incompetent in his field any 
more than the teaching of mathematics, or English, or 
science should be handled by an incompetent person. If 
it warrants a place in our schools, it warrants having the 
work well done by one who is fully prepared to do it. 


N the National Survey of Secondary’ Education made by 
the Department of the Interior on Intramural and In- 
terscholastic Athletics, principals are quite evenly divided 
on the question of whether coaches of interscholastic ath- 
letics should direct intramural play. Those who do not 
favor it say that the temptation to teach, in the main, 
skills useful to interscholastic players and to give excep- 
tional attention to pupils showing signs of possessing un- 
usual playing caliber is too great. The idea in intramural 
play of keeping in mind the good of the greatest number 
is difficult for one who has the interscholastic team’s suc- 
cess in mind. If the above has been true in many cases, 
it would be best to keep away from this tendency by as- 
signing the interscholastic coach to duties in another de- 
partment of the curriculum. I have, however, seen 
coaches of football assist a varsity coach of basketball, for 
example, in a few instances, and it has worked out very 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless, there is always the possi- 
bility of one being jealous of the other’s success and I 
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question the advisability of this where it is not absolutely 
necessary. However, I have seen a coach of one inter- 
scholastic sport handle intramural play in another sport. 
This always seemed to me to be a more successful com- 
bination of work. r 

I have felt very strongly that a coach of an interscho- 
lastic team should not be a teacher of the classroom phys- 
ical education work. The physical education load is us- 
ually a full program in itself. A short cut to success 
would be to emphasize the thing by which his success is 
measured. Too often it is his interscholastic teams. In 
order to insure good material for his varsity teams he 
would then be likely to build his physical education pro- 
- gram on the narrow basis of benefiting first and last his 
interscholastic program. In divorcing the personnel in 
interscholastic athletics and classroom physical education 
work we are insuring that the mass will not be forgotten 
in the larger program of physical education, a program 
which includes not only the classroom physical education 
activities during a regular period in the curriculum but 
the intramural and interscholastic activities as well. The 
latter two are usually the programs which take place after 
the regular class periods of the day are over. 

I believe, however, that interscholastic athletics should 
be directed by men in the department of physical educa- 
tion. These men are usually better trained in the broader 
educational aspects of the whole field of physical educa- 
tion. They are thinking in terms of the mass more often. 
The facilities for athletics and physical education are 
often used in common and someone must be responsible 
for the wise scheduling of the use of these facilities for 
the common good of all. 


HE establishment and growth of state high school ath- 
letic associations and the work of the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Athletic Associations have 
taken care of the question of the eligibility of athletes. 
In this connection it is interesting to note the action of 
the New York Association in abolishing the scholastic 
requirement for those competing in athletics. There may 
be merit in this move and it will be interesting to observe 
the outcome of this experiment. However, it seems to me 
that if we do away with eligibility requirements for inter- 
scholastic athletics, we are taking a step backward. If we 
are setting up scholastic hurdles that boys through the 
secondary school cannot get over, then we as adminis- 
trators should be taken to task. If we have provided each 
boy with a course suited and graded to his needs, he 
should be made to put forth an effort. If he is a member 
of the school and refuses to put forth an effort in his 
classroom work, but still is allowed to participate in the 
interscholastic program, we are fostering in that boy an 
anti-social being, a procedure which we cannot justify 
on an educational principle. In general, these individuals 
will be very rare, if we as administrators have done our 
job. These exceptional cases need careful guidance. Every 
effort to adjust them should be made. 


I look upon eligibility in intramural athletics with a 
different viewpoint. I would have no eligibility require- 
ments in that phase of our program. I would make the 
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distinction between the two simply because I do not be- 
lieve we should turn the spotlight of publicity and school 
honor upon an anti-social being.- If the value of athletics 
is to carry over to the student body, then let us not have 
students imitating, as they do, anti-social individuals on 
our interscholastic teams. 


L esey financing of athletics has caused too much grief 
for those who are responsible for this part of the pro- 
gram. It is from this phase of our program that most of 
the overemphasis of interscholastic athletics results. We 
set up an expensive program and plant, and then make it 
imperative for a coach to win in order to meet the budget 
for expenses., For example, one school built a $100,000 
gymnasium through the funds created by one hundred of 
its citizens. These citizens formed a holding company and 
received 60 per cent of the gate receipts until the gymna- 
sium was paid for. What does this lead to?) It necessi- 
tates high-pressure athletics, with all the attendant evils, 
to make good the payment of this plant. The coach will 
have to win above all else, or probably lose his position. 
All educational principles will be cast aside. I feel that 
if we are to de-emphasize athletics, it is here that the 
de-emphasis should begin. In this connection, School 
Activities for December, 1937, quotes President Conant 
as saying, “This is a beginning in the right direction,” 
in announcing that Harvard University now has about 
$200,000 in its athletic endowment fund which is de- 
signed ultimately, to end dependence on gate receipts. 
The magazine goes on to say, “Gate receipts are inex- 
tricably bound up with winning teams and nearly all 
other athletic abuses; and when they are abolished, much 
of the grief of athletic programs disappears.” 

In one school in which I coached, $550 of the salaries 
of the coaching staff came from the profits of athletics, 
if any-existed at the end of the season. It just happened 
that we were blessed with especially good material which 
drew enough customers to buy all the necessary athletic 
equipment and still pay the bonuses for coaches. I don’t 


- believe that this type of thing can justify its existence as 


a policy for paying coaches. If our material had been 
average, or less, I wonder what our reaction might have 
been in regard to buying proper athletic equipment, ob- 
taining properly insured transportation, etc., if we saw 
the possibility of our bonuses not being paid. There are 
too many dangers or possibly evils with such an arrange- 
ment. 

In another instance, a rival town a few miles away gave 
to athletics an overemphasized place in the school pro- 
gram by paying the coach a salary of $5500. Of this 
amount $1500 was paid by citizens in the community. 
This was healthy for the coach as long as he could win 
his games, but a few years later when material in that 
town was no longer above the average, owing to the fact 
that the state secretary of athletics conducted a general 
house-cleaning, there was a different story. When another 
man was hired, a man of more moral scruples, his career 
as coach there was short-lived. He lost to the important 
rival. The fans were greatly angered, especially because 
he would not allow two players who were intoxicated the 








night before to compete in the game. The fans rushed 
him after the game and mobbed him. When he made his 
first appearance down town he was “rotten-egged” by a 
group who were lying in wait for him. These are the 
evils that result where the board of education lets out- 
side groups obtain a foothold. How much better are our 
future citizens going to be in a community that takes 
such an attitude toward high school athletics? You may 
draw your conclusions. 


To overcome these abuses, the board of education or 
trustees should give the interscholastic program a work- 
ing budget and be responsible for its complete financing. 
This should include salaries, equipment, and playing 
facilities. Fees, if any, should be such that every student 
should be able to attend the games. All fees should then 
be returned to the general fund which finances the pro- 
gram. It should not be the aim to make money. I do not 
believe in turning the school upside down for a few weeks 
to produce money by means of a carnival, for instance, to 
finance the athletic program. If athletics deserve a place 
in the school program, the board of education should fi- 
nance them. A coach should be looked upon as a faculty 
member and his full salary should come from the same 
source as that of other faculty members. His position 
should be as stable as any on the teaching staff. His re- 
moval should be for causes similar to those for the re- 
moval of any other member of the faculty. If his salary 
is somewhat commensurate with others of the faculty, his 
teaching program can easily be changed to place him 
best on the school staff. If it seems feasible to give some- 
one else the coaching assignment, the coach can be given 
a full teaching load in another department in which he 
is able to do satisfactory work. 


HE length of a schedule depends on the climatic con- 

ditions of the area in which schools are located, par- 
ticularly in those sports which are held outdoors. It is 
better to have too short a season rather than one that is 
too long. Teams should be matched against schools or 
teams of like size or like ability, especially in the contact 
sports, such as football and basketball. Long trips should 
be an exception in the schedule, and high school teams 
should try to avoid overnight stays, for the most part. 
I feel that post-season games should not be scheduled. 
Basketball is now overdone in the number of games 
played and in the length of the season. Tournaments are 
being held in a more sane fashion, thanks to the state and 
national athletic associations. There is still much to be 
desired in the way of improving this setup, or even in the 
abolishing of it. We cannot justify a schedule that causes 
‘much loss of school time en the part of the athletes. We 
often find much loss of school time or the shortening of 
the school day in order to play a game on Friday, rather 
than on Saturday. The cause of this usually goes back 
to financial reasons which should not exist. 


T HE question of credit for athletics often comes up. 
As much credit should be given toward graduation 
for athletics as is given for music, debate, and other simi- 
lar activities in the curriculum. However, we have allowed 
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our students to become overly credit-conscious, it seems 
to me. Perhaps it would be better if all credits could he 
abolished. At the same time, I do not feel that participa. 
tion in athletics should replace the regular physical educa. 
tion courses, as the educational aims are not the same 
even though there is some overlapping. The fundamentals 
learned in physical education should be a basis for a bet. 
ter knowledge of physical skills and for the desirable 
physical activities for future life. Physical education 
should supply many fundamentals necessary to the care 
of the human machine that time will not permit to be 
taken up in the coaching of interscholastic athletics, |p 
other words, physical education should be a prerequisite 
to athletics, rather than something that can be replaced 
by athletics. 


E can justify the place of interscholastic athletics 

in the school curriculum on its value to the state 
in the production of better citizens. In fact, our whole 
educational scheme is largely justified on this basis. The 
state is spending money for education only to produce a 
better citizen. If, through interscholastic athletics, we are 
not teaching to the whole student body desirable char- 
acter traits and proper attitudes we are losing thé oppor- 
tunity of making our athletic program justifiable educa- 
tionally. Too often an improper attitude on the part of 
the coach is reflected by his players in their attitude 
toward visiting players and officials. This, in turn, is 
reflected by the student body and the public. I feel there 
is no justification for athletics if poor sportsmanship is 
shown by the coach, the athletes, or the fans. If the 
coach is made secure in his position, it is possible for him 
not to tolerate improper attitudes on the part of his 
players, since he does not have to win in order to retain 
his job. Profanity on the part of the coach and players 
has no more place in athletics than it would have ina 
class room. 


In the National Survey of Secondary Education a list 
has been compiled from several sources, giving the vari- 
ous traits which are claimed to be developed, or capable 
of being developed, by participation in interscholastic 
athletics. The list follows: sacrifice, self-control, self- 
respect, honor, initiative, team play, loyalty, social-mind- 
edness, courtesy, courage, trustworthiness, chivalry, 
cheerfulness, aggressiveness, obedience, responsibility, 
and happiness. We must remember, however, that bad as 
well as desirable traits of character may be developed 
through participation in athletics. Perhaps the determin- 
ing factor as to what traits of character will be developed 
is the type of leadership supplied to the boys who are par- 
ticipating. Without desirable leadership, codes of sports- 
manship, pledges, and what not are empty and meaning- 
less. When the players can be given a high type of 
leadership, these codes of sportsmanship begin to have 
meaning and exert a real influence in their lives. This 
leadership is usually reflected in the student body with 
the right emphasis and guidance and thus the whole 
school benefits. 

Athletics can be justified on the ground that it makes 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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Archery in the Recreation Program 


WILLIAM P. UHLER, Jr. 


Associate in Health, Safety, and Physical Education 
Department of Public Instruction, New Jersey 


both within and without the school has rapidly 

increased. As Dr. Jay B. Nash once said, “Put a 
bow in a man’s hand and let him hit the gold once, and 
he’ll never be normal again.” That is equally true of 
the boys and girls in the schools and recreational 
centers. Given a taste of archery, many find the sport of 
absorbing interest and wish to have more of it. 

This strong interest has led to the introduction of the 
sport in many recreation programs, and has provided an 
activity that can be adapted to varying abilities and 
strengths. Bows can be made strong enough for the most 
powerftl or weak enough for those with little strength. 
One of the great values of the sport is that it can be con- 
tinued long after school days have been completed. All 
who find it interesting during school days will not con- 
tinue in later life, but there will be many to whom it will 
make a strong appeal and who will find in this sport many 
enjoyable, healthful hours in the outdoors. 

To those who do not know archery, it appears at first 
glance to be dangerous. It is true that there are elements 
of danger in a flying arrow, but the sport shows a very 
low accident record. There is no sport from which 
danger can be wholly eliminated, and there are few 
sports that can be enjoyed with so little risk. The ques- 
tion of safety depends upon the quality of the organ- 
ization. With adult archers, the danger is negligible. 

In organizing adolescents there is need of very care- 
ful control, and with this control the possibility of acci- 
dent is reduced almost to the vanishing point. The type 
of person who would be hurt in archery is the type who 
would take unnecessary chances in any activity. 


dE the past five years, the interest in archery 


RDINARILY, archery might not be thought a 
medium jor character education, yet it proved 
to be just that in a project conducted in the Wilson 
Avenue Playground in Newark, New Jersey, under the 
direction of Mr. Louis Malakoff. 
The group to be organized consisted of boys from 
an industrial section, who had had limited social ad- 
vantages. At the start, they were quarrelsome, could not 
cooperate, and showed anti-social tendencies. In games, 
they played to win at any cost, and could not accept 
defeat. 

The assistant director of the playground, having 
observed archery at another center, felt that it might 
be of interest to his group. But there was no money 
available to purchase equipment. 

Following the usual method, a club of seven boys was 
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organized. Most of the clubs had been gymnastic but, 
to the suggestion that a different type of activity be in- 
troduced, there was general agreement. Through dis- 
cussion archery was selected. As shooting was not feasible 
they made an indirect approach by starting to make 
target-faces. Through club dues a small sum of money 
was collected and a few bow-staves purchased. Through 
cooperation with the head of the Recreation Depart- 
ment, Mr. Ernest Seibert, a few more staves were 
obtained. 

Information as to bow construction was obtained and 
construction started. In this project cooperation was given 
by Mr. Lloyd Kingsley of the manual training depart- 
ment. 

Through the organization of a second group additional 
money became available and a target and material for 
arrows were purchased. The boys then made a number 
of arrows. Thus, after three months, equipment had 
gradually been accumulated and shooting was started. 
The project was made self-sustaining through small 
fees. Membership in the younger group cost twenty-five 
cents which could be paid “on time.” The range fee was 
set at one cent. The second group, who were adults 
(over sixteen years of age), paid the same membership 
fee and five cents for a range fee. 

In two nearby high schools which the boys attended, 
archery was a part of the program. The boys volunteered 
to make some items of equipment for the high schools 
and in return were loaned bows and given some discarded 
equipment which they repaired and made usable. 


UT of all this activity grew the Sherwood Foresters, 

a club open to everyone of both sexes in the play- 

ground and community center. A total of sixty-eight per- 
sons engaged in the sport during the season. 

What outcomes were observable? In the first place a 
new interest was provided the boys, and with it the satis- 
factions that come through both handicraft and sport. 
At first there was restraint and shyness when girls were 
present. Under a natural recreational situation this atti- 
tude disappeared and a desirable relationship was 
established. 

At the start there was a noticable tendency to 
“boost” the scores; there was a disinclination to share 
the use of equipment; there was a refusal to help each 
other with information as to technique. As the project 
developed and the influence of sound leadership was felt, 
these anti-social attitudes began to disappear. It became 

(Continued on Page 262) 









Eastern District Association Convention 
May 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1939 


TUESDAY, MAY 2 


Sightseeing Tours. 

To parks, playgrounds, and recreation centers. 

To World’s Fair Grounds. 

To ocean liners in dock. 

To museums. 

To Hayden Planetarium. 

To view the combined fleets of the United States Navy at 
anchor in the Hudson River. This may be combined with a drive 
the full length of the Express Highway which runs along the 
river. 

To any other places of interest that are not listed if requests 
are made in advance by groups of delegates. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3 


9:00-12:00 a.m. School Visitations. 

A series of tours will be planned so that delegates may be 
able to visit classes in either the elementary or secondary level as 
they may choose. An effort will be made to arrange these tours 
so that no excessive amount of traveling will be necessary to 
reach the schools. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. School Visitations. 

A series of tours will be arranged for the afternoon in the same 
manner as indicated for the forenoon. 


4:00-6:00 p.M. Legislative Council Meeting. (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President, Eastern District 
Society. 

Welcome: Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 

Greetings: Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director, Department of Health 
Education, New York City. 

Honor Awards: Dr. John Brown, Jr., Chairman Honor Award 
Committee. 

Membership Award: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President. 

Address: “More Power from the News Tower,” Frederic 
Snyder. 

Reception and dancing. 


8:15 P.M. 


THURSDAY, MAY 4 


9:00-11:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Public Schools. 


Presiding: Arnold F. Fink, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

“Present methods of rating in physical education are marked 
by a lack of scientific procedure, much uncertainty, and 
often by indifference.” 

“What factors should be included in the rating system? 
What should be the relative importance of these 
factors in computing a rating? Practical ways of 
evaluating and recording physical education achieve- 
ments. How often should pupils be rated? What 
use should be made of the rating?” 

Speaker: John C. Kieffer, Assistant to the Director, Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, Philadelphia. 
“Physical Education should make use of the findings of the 

medical examinations of the pupil.” 

“What adjustments in the pupil’s activity program 
should be made on the basis of these findings? What 
part should the physician and parents take in this 
adjustment? Practical ways of administering these 
adjusted programs.” 
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Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City 


“In a Large City,” Herman J. Norton, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Rochester, New York. 

“In a Small City,” Dorothy La Salle, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Recreation. 

Presiding: Edward V. Norton, Chief Project Supervisor, Edu- 
cation-Recreation, New York City. 

“The Professional Leader of Recreation—His Attributes and 
Preparation,” Dr. Ernest Best, President, Springfield Col- 
lege. 

Discussion and Questions. 

“Summary of Research in the Field of Recreation,” Bernard 
Hughes, New York University. 

Discussion and Questions. 

Election of Section Officers. 


Intramural Athletics. . 

Presiding: H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Intramural Sports, 
Syracuse University. 

“Outing Activities in the Physical Education and Intramural 
Programs,” Robert J. Delahanty, Dartmouth College. 

Discussion Leader: H. P. Way, Allegheny College. 

“The Integration of School Recreation and Intramural Pro- 
grams,” Samuel J. Carallo, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Millbrook, New York. 

“Practical Problems in Conducting College Intramural Pro- 
grams,” Harold E. Lowe, Director of Intramural Athletics, 
Columbia University. 

Discussion Leader: W. F. Logan, Director of Intramural Ath- 
letics, Princeton University. 

“The Doctrine of Equality Applied to Intramural Sports,” 
Leonard W. Clark, Director of Physical Education, High 
School, Melrose, Massachusetts. 

Discussion Leader: Francis J. Moench, State Normal School, 
Cortland, New York. 

Election of Section Officers. 


Camping. 
Presiding: Helen Curtis, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls, Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
“Activity Program in a Modern Camp,” Joseph C. Saltman, 
Bronx High School of Science, New York City. 
“American Youth Hostels,” speaker to be announced. 
Election of Section Officers. 


Private Schools. 
Presiding: Dr. Willard L. Nash, Lincoln School, New York. 
“The Administer Looks at Us,” Dr. G. Derwood Baker, 
Principal, Fieldston School, New York City. 
Election of Section Officers. 


Therapeutic Section. 

Chairman: Katherine F. Wells, Wellesley College. 

Presiding: Dr. George G. Deaver, New York University. 

“The Mensendieck System of Functional Exercise,’ Dr. Bess M. 
Mensendieck, Principal, Mensendieck System, New York. 

“Sports Injuries,’ Marvin A. Stevens, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedics, Yale Medical School. 

“Physical Education and Orthopedics,” Walter J. Craig, M.D., 
Director, Division of Orthopedics, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Election of Section Officers. 


School Nurses. 
Chairman: May E. Barnard, R.N., School Nurse Teacher, Glen 
Cove, New York. 
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President Dr. Hiram A. Jones 


Presiding: Dr. Helen C. Manzer, Professor ,of Education and 
School Nursing, New York’ University. 

“Practical Problems of School Nursing,” Dr. Dorothy B. Nys- 
wander, Director of School Health Study, Astoria, N.Y. 

Election of Section Officers. 


-15 aA.M.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Walter A. Cox, Ithaca College. 
“The Leisure-Time Challenge to Youth,” Sanford Bates, Execu- 
tive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York City. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Teacher Training. 

Presiding: Archie Dodds, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

Theme: “Differentiation in the Professional Preparation of 
Leaders in the Fields of Recreation, Health Education, and 
Physical Education.” 

“In Physical Education,” Dr. Margaret C. Brown, President, 
Panzer College. 

“In Health Education,” Dr. Arthur F. Davis, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

“In Recreation,” Mark A. McCloskey, Director of Recreational 
Activities, Board of Education, New York City. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 
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College Men’s Physical Education. 


Presiding: Dr. W. F. Meredith, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education and Director of Intramural Athletics, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Theme: “Enriching the Program.” 

“Through the Health Service,” Dr. H. D. Lees, Director, Stu- 
dent Health Service, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Through Required Physical Education,” Dr. W. L. Hughes, 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

“Through Intramurals,” Clayton T. Shay, Assistant Director 
of Intramural Athletics, Syracuse University. 

“Through Recreation,” Ray Conger, Director of Student Recre- 
ation, The Pennsylvania State College. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. E. C. Davis, Professor of Physical 
Education and Athletics, The Pennsylvania State College. 

Election of Section Officers. 


Student Section. 


Presiding: Harry P. Romanofsky, Brooklyn, New York. 
Theme: “Integration of College Experiences.” 

“Practice Teaching.” 

“Placement.” 
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Sec’y-Treas. Grace E. Jones 


Past-President Franklin J}. Gray 


“Health Problems for Women’s Point of View.” 

“Health Problems for Men’s Point of View.” 

“Extracurricular Activities.” 

“Self-Appraisal of Personal Qualifications.” 
(Discussion leader and speakers to be announced.) 
Election of Section Officers. 


Research. 

Presiding: Walter A. Cox, Professor of Physical Education and 
Director of Practice Teaching, Ithaca College. 

“Administrative Aspects of Athletic Injuries in Secondary 
Schools,” Claude N. Beasley, Suffield Academy. 

“Health Knowledge of High School and College Students,” 
Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College, East Orange, N.J. 
“The Opinions of Educational Leaders and Teachers Regarding 
the Requirements for the Master’s Degree in Physical 
Education,” John H. Shaw, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

“The Present Status of the Acceptance of Secondary School 
Health and Physical Education for College Entrance 
Credit,” Dr. W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 

Two additional speakers to be announced. 

_Election of Section Officers. 


Health Education—Nutrition. 

Chairmen: Health Education, Ruth Page Sweet, Dean, Bouvé- 
Boston School of Physical Education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Nutrition, Dr. Lillian B. Davis, Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Theme: “Teaching the Essentials of an Adequate Diet.” 

“To Elementary School Pupils,” Florence C. O’Neil, 
York State Department of Education. 

“To Junior High School Pupils,” Dr. Lillian B. Davis, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

“To Senior High School Pupils,’ Raye Kauffer, Tuberculosis 
League, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

“Sharing Values in Radio Health Education,’ Edward J. 
Storey, Director of Health and Physical Education, Mamaro- 
neck, New York. 

“Health Films,’ Raymond Hopkins, Instructor in Health and 
Physical Education, Woodrow Wilson High School, Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey. 

“The Expressed Health Problems of High School Pupils,” Dr. 
W. L. Hughes, Associate: Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Election of Section Officers. 


New 


Dance. 
Presiding: Ellen Adair, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls, Friends School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Theme: “What Standards Can Be Set for the Teaching of 
Dance in Grades One through Twelve?” 

“Definition of standards. Standards for selecting .materials in 
relation to age levels. Standards in methodology. Stand- 
ards for judging the teaching process.” 

Panel Leader: Mary P. O’Donnell, Instructor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Panel Members: Lois Decker, State Teachers College, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Edna Doll, Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey; Ruth Evans, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Martha Hill, New York University; Dorothy 
La Salle, East Orange, New Jersey; Mary S. Shafer, Hor- 
ace Mann School, New York City; Dr. Norma Schwen- 
dener, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Election of Section Officers. 


4:15-5:30 P.M. DEMONSTRATION PERIOD 
Dance Section. 

Presiding: Ellen Adair, Chairman. 

Horace Mann School for Girls, Ruth Jones, Director. 

New York University Dance Club, Martha Hill, Director. 

Elementary schools (director to be announced). 

Secondary schools (director to be announced). , 
4:15-4:45 p.m. Womens Athletic Section. 

Open forum on soft ball. 

Presiding: Rachel Spencer, Teachers College, New Britain, 

Conn. 
4:45 p.m. Womens National Officials Rating Committee. 

Presiding: Dorothy Tapley, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
4:15-5:30 p.M. Intramural Section. 

Leader: Clayton Shay, Assistant Director of Intramural Sports, 

Syracuse University. 
6:00-8:00 p.m. Supper Meetings. 

This period has been designated to be used by affiliated groups, 
state associations, sections, or other groups for social gatherings. 
A complete list of meetings arranged for this period will be 
printed in the official program and will be available at the regis- 
tration and information desk. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Edwin H. Hastings, Jr., President, New York City 
Health and Physical Education Teachers Association. 
“Physical Education Faces the Future,” Dr. James L. Meader, 
President, Russell Sage College. 
9:30-12:00 p.m. Dancing in the Grand Ballroom. 


FRIDAY, MAY 5 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast meeting for State Representatives of National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Dr. Amy R. Howland. 


9:45-11:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Womens Athletics. 


Presiding: Dr. Amy R. Howland, Wm. Wilson School, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 
Business meeting and election of Section Officers. 
“How We Do It” (A series of five-minute papers). 
“Using the Youth Hostels,” Pierrepont Twitchell, New 
York City. 
“Introducing Boys and Girls to Corecreation,”’ Eleanor 
Chamberlain, High School, Scarsdale, New York. 
“Developing the Feeling of Team Play Early,” Df. 
Therese Powdermaker, Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
“Organization ior Playing Team Games in Large 
Classes,” Mrs. Verna M. Baker, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Fear in Relation to Children’s Skills,’ Dr. Norma 
Schwendener, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Teaching with Mo- 
tion Pictures,” Mrs. Louise Kjellstrom, Washington, 
D.C.; Chairman, Motion Picture Committee. 
“Relax to Live,” Dorothy Nye, The Dorothy Nye Studio of 
Exercise, New York City. 


8:00 P.M. 
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School Dental Hygiene. 


Presiding: J. M. Wisan, D.D.S., Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
“State Policy Governing School Dental Health,” (15 minutes) 
Chauncey D. VanAlstine, D.D.S., State Supervisor of Oral 
Hygiene, New York State Education Department, 
“The Teacher of Dental Health,” (15 minutes) Pauline New. 
man, Dental Hygiene Teacher, Floral Park, N.Y. 
“Some Problems Relating to the Preparation of Personnel,” 
(15 minutes) H. Shirley Dwyer, D.D.S., Brooklyn, NY. 
Summarizer: (10 minutes) George E. Davis, DDS., School 
Dental Supervisor, Brooklyn, New York. 
Dental Hygiene Motion Pictures, (30 minutes) Arthur W 
Smith, D.D.S., Rochester, New York. 


Administrative Directors. 


Presiding: Paul Krimmel, Director of Physical Education 
Syracuse, New York. : 
“The Challenge of the New National Organization to General 
Supervisory and Administrative Responsibilities,” Dr. Freq. 
erick W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Discussion Leaders: 

Health Education, Mazie V. Scanlan, Supervisor, Physical 
Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Physical Education and Athletics, Ellis H. Champlin, Chief, 
Physical Education Bureau, New York State Depart. 
ment of Education. 

Recreacion, Elmer K. Smith, Assistant Director of Health 
Education, Rochester, New York. 

Round Table Discussion of Problems. 
Election of Section Officers. 


Safety Education. 


Presiding: Hubert E. Brown, School of Education, New York 
University. 

“Education for Safety,” Dr. Herbert Stack, Director, Center 
for Safety Education, New York University. 

“The Administration of Safety in the Schools,” Dr. Allen G. 
Ireland, Director of Physical Education, Health, and 
Safety, State Department of Education, Trenton, N.J. 

“Water Safety,” W. Norman Engelsen, New York Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

“Bicycle Safety,” Alfred L. Lorentz, Public Schools, Valhalla, 
New York. 

Election of Section Officers. 

An exhibit of safety materials will be shown through the cour- 
tesy of the Center for Safety Education of New York University. 
Administrative Measurements. 


Presiding: Dr. A. Lester Crapser, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

“The History and Function of the Administrative Measure- 
ments Section of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation,” H. Harrison Clarke, 
Division of Teacher Training, Syracuse University. 

“Evaluation of Administrative Measurements,” Carl Schrader, 
Professor of Physical Education, Ithaca College. 

“A Method of Grading Physical Education Majors in Skill 
Courses,” Hubert E. Brown, New York University. 

Election of Section Officers. 

Mens Athletics. 


Presiding: Dr. John M. Harmon, Director, Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, Boston University. 

“The Problems Experienced in Administering the New Regu- 
lations in New York State High Schools,” Elmer K. Smith, 
Associate Director, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Rochester, New York. 

“The Development of Competitive Athletics in the New York 
City High Schools,’ Rowland Patterson, Field Secretary, 
Public Schools Athletic League of the City of New York. 

“Awarding Scholarships to Athletes,” Dr. Carl E. Schott, The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

“State Athletic Scholarships,” Ellis H. Champlin, Chief, Physi- 
cal Education Bureau, New York Education Department. 

Discussion Leader: Dean Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 

Election of Section Officers. 
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School Physicians. 
Presiding: Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Program to be announced. 


12:00-2:00 P.M. ALUMNI LUNCHEONS 
A large number of college and university alumni luncheons are 
being arranged. A compiete listing of these luncheons giving the 
exact time and place will be printed in the official program of 
the convention and will be available at the registration desk. 
12:00 M. Syracuse University (Cafe Rouge, Pennsylvania Hotel). 
Presiding: C. Getty Page. 
12:00 m. Russell Sage College (Pennsylvania Hotel). 
Presiding: Marjorie Joseph. 
12:30 p.M. Sargent College (Martinique Hotel). 
Presiding: Josephine A. Bolger. 
12:00 mM. University of Wisconsin (Pennsylvania Hotel). 
Presiding: Helen M. Elliott. 
12:00 m. Arnold College (Pennsylvania Hotel). 
Presiding: Helen Clark. 


2:00 P.M. WORLDS FAIR 

Friday, May 5, has been dedicated as “Health and Physical 
Education Day” at the New York Worlds Fair. Charles J. Kraft, 
Jr., Convention Manager, has assembled detailed instructions and 
suggestions for delegates concerning the Fair. What to see, when 


and where to see it and how to get there. Answers to all these 
questions will be ready for you. 

Consult your official program. 

Make your inquiries at the Worlds Fair Information Booth 
or at the registration desk. 


SATURDAY, MAY 6 
9:30-11:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Loretta C. Ryan, Vice-President, Eastern District 
Society. 

“Plans and Problems of Our National Association,” Dr. N. P. 
Neilson, Executive Secretary, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

“How Can Man Survive in the World He Has Built?” Dr. Jay 
B. Nash, Professor of Physical Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

11:00 A.M—12:30 p.m. DEMONSTRATION PERIOD 
Womens Athletic Section. (Textile High School, 18th Street and 

Ninth Ave.) 

Presiding: Dr. Amy R. Howland, Mount Vernon, New York. 

“Golf for Beginners,” Alex Morrison, Morrison Golf School, 
New York City. 

“Basketball, Soccer, or Speedball for Large Classes,’’ Miss Jay 
Marchiano, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“Just for Fun,” Alice Nicoll, The Chapin School, New York. 

12:30 p.m. Legislative Council Luncheon. (Pennsylvania Hotel) 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 
William P. Uhler, Jr. 


A sectional meeting of the New Jersey Physical Education 
Association for Morris, Warren, Hunterdon, Union, Sussex, Somer- 
set, and Middlesex Counties was held at the Plainfield High School 
on March 20. The program was in charge of William Uhler of the 
State Department, with Kathryn Caswell and John Fries, both of 
Chatham, as co-chairmen. 

The general topic was “Physical Education—A Contributing 
Factor in Social Stability.” The speakers were: John B. Dougall, 
Superintendent of Schools, Summit; F. S. Mathewson, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Elizabeth; Mrs. Marion McNair Arnott, 
Morris County Tuberculosis Association, Morristown; Dorothy 
Duke, Director of Physical Education for Warren, Montclair State 
Teachers College; and Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Director of Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education, State Department. 

Supper was served in the Plainfield High School Cafeteria. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation has launched a vigorous membership drive. 
Dr. Elwood C. Davis, President, urges all active workers in this 
field to join their local district organizations and thus, auto- 
matically, become members of the state Association. 

Keen professional spirit in Pennsylvania is evidenced by the 
unusually interesting news letters which have made their appear- 
ance recently. The Western District Newsletter, the Physical Edu- 
cation Alumni Newsletter of The Pennsylvania State College, 
Temple University Alumnitems, and the bulletin of the Phila- 
delphia Physical Education Association are outstanding. 

Maloise S. Dixon, Lock Haven State Teachers College, Penn- 
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sylvania’s new State Chairman of the Women’s Division, 
N.A.A.F., announces the following state committee for 1939: 
Eastern District: Minerva G. Stern, Kutztown State Teachers 
College, Chairman; Gertrude I. Duncan, Temple University; 
Dorothy K. Landis, Cedar Crest College; Elizabeth McHose, 
Reading High School; Jacobina H. Mayer, Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg; Mary Rehfuss, Dickinson College; Claudia 
C. Robb, Shippensburg State Teachers. College. Central District: 
Dorothy Deach, Lock Haven State Teachers College, Chairman; 
Elizabeth K. Eyre, Altoona High School. Western District: Lydia 
L. Bougher, Junior High School, Clearfield, Chairman; Mary 
Allshouse, High School, Irwin; Mary Heffernan, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock; Elizabeth Rearick, U. of Pittsburgh. 

Professor John Lawther, School of Physical Education and 
Athletics, The Pennsylvania State College, will be on the staff 
of the University of Texas during the summer session. Dr. Elwood 
C. Davis, president of the Pennsylvania Association, will return 
to the University of Southern California for eleven weeks. 

The W.A.A., Lock Haven Teachers College, is planning a 
Carnival Playday for girls from thirty-four high schools, April 
29. The program wiil include softball, volleyball, relays, stunts, 
and dancing. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Robert L. Brown 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its third 
meeting March 8, at Hope High School in Providence. Following 
a business meeting, the time was given over to sports talks by 
three experts in their special fields. 

Henry Childs, Supervisor of Visual Education, Providence 
Public Schools, spoke on “Skiing Techniques,” supplemented by 
the film “Skiesta.” 

Mrs. Barbara Davis, several times champion woman golfer of 
Rhode Island, had as her topic “New Angles in Golf Swings.” 

Edward Mullen spoke on “Horseback Riding,” supplementing 
his talk with a film taken at his own riding school, The Brook 
and Bridle, Walfboro, New Hampshire. 





THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL 


Seventh Regiment Armory, 66th St. and Park Ave., New York 
Saturday, April 29th at 2:30 P.M. 


MORRIS — SWORD — COUNTRY — 600 DANCERS 
ADULTS AND CHILDREN—MASSED DANCES 


The English Folk Dance and Song Society of America 
15 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


As the JourNaAL goes to press, the agenda is being prepared 
for the Legislative Council meetings in San Francisco. Items of 
business which are being brought up at this meeting include the 
following: 

1. Roll call and recognition of proxies. 

2. Presentation of petitions for affiliation by the Mississippi 
State Health and Physical Education Association, the American 
School Health Association, the New England Health Education 
Association, and Delta Psi Kappa. 

3. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Report of Nominating Committee. 

6. Reports of Association committees: (a) standing commit- 
tees, (b) continuing committees, (c) one-year committees. 

7. Reports of Association representatives. 

8. Reports of District Associations. 

9. Reports of Division Chairmen. 

10. Reports of Section Chairmen. 

11. Reports of Association officers and staff. 

12. Reports on the convention. 

13. Recommendations from the Governing Board. 

14. New Business. 

15. Adjournment. 

: + & 

Those of our members who found themselves unable to attend 
the Association convention in San Francisco April 3-6 will have 
another chance to see the West. The National Education Asso- 
ciation convention will be held in San Francisco, July 2-6. A 
series of sessions on health, physical education, and recreation is 
being arranged for our Department by Dr. Margaret Bell, Presi- 
dent-Elect, and the three Division Chairmen. 

ee 

The national convention of the Association will be held in 

Chicago in 1940, and in Atlantic City in 1941. 
- * & 

It has been suggested that the names of all state Association 
presidents should be published in the Journar each year. In com- 
plying with this request, the Column Editor earnestly requests 
that any errors in this listing should be reported promptly to 
the Association office: 

Alabama, Mrs. Fleta McW. Dowling; Arizona, R. R. Robinson; 
Arkansas, Zona Ellen Smith; California, Mrs. Florence Hale 
Stephenson; Colorado, Hannah Praxl; Connecticut, Helen Clark; 
Delaware, Edward Cantwell; District of Columbia, Jenny Turn- 
bull; Florida, Mary B. Settle; Georgia, J. Lewis Cook; Idaho, 
Leon G. Green; Illinois, Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran; Indiana, Sayers 
Miller; Iowa, John Johnson; Kansas, Helen G. Saum; Kentucky, 
W. L. Terry; Louisana, R. H. Powell; Maine, Linwood Dwelley; 
Maryland, Donald Minnegan; Massachusetts, Philip Claxton; 
Michigan, Frank Manley; Minnesota, Tom Pfaender; Mississippi, 
S. L. Robinson and Elizabeth Taylor; Missouri, Marion Bernard; 
Montana, Marjorie Hamer; Nebraska, Ruth Diamond; Nevada, 
Neil Scott; New Hampshire, Richard Messer; New Jersey, Thomas 
Barker; New Mexico, N. J. Hundt; New York, Paul Krimmel; 


North Carolina, Christine White; North Dakota, Harry Wein. 
berger ; Ohio, Helen Coops; Oklahoma, Hub White; Oregon, Janet 
Woodruff; Pennsylvania, E. C. Davis; Rhode Island, John Oster. 
berg; South Carolina, Priscilla Shaw; South Dakota, Lewis Hes. 
Tennessee, Sam Jones; Texas, Anne S. Duggan; Utah, . B. 
Hunsaker; Vermont, Gray Coane; Virginia, Grace Chevraur; 
Washington, F. W. O’Neel; West Virginia, Ross Ludwig; Wiscop. 
sin, Fred V. Hein; Wyoming, Joseph Bush. 
* ££ & 

When members of the Association write either to Dr. Neilson or 
to Miss Noyes at the Washington office, it is suggested that they 
use the simplest address possible, i.e., simply the name and 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. This will save time for 
the writer, the reader, and the postal authorities. 

eS 


Since the list of Association Committees was published jn 
the January JourNAL, President Cozens has made several new 
appointments of committees to deal with special problems. The 
newly appointed committee chairmen are listed below: 

1. Committee on Convention Program Planning: Dr. N, P. 
Neilson, Chairman. 

2. Committee on McKenzie Art Objects: Grover W. Mueller, 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

3. Committee on Association Yearbooks: Dr. C. E. Turner, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman. 

Ne it a 


How many members know that King Gustav of Sweden is 
one of our four honorary members? The other three are: Dr, 
W. G. Anderson, who called the first meeting of the Association 
in 1885, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Editor of the American Physical 
Education Review for over twenty years, and William A. Stecher, 
a member of the Association for over fifty years, and a pioneer 
physical educator in the public schools of Philadelphia. 

“oa. 


The new Association membership cards being issued from the 
Washington office are stylishly printed in blue. Holders of the old 
white cards may rest assured, however, that their cards will con- 
tinue to be honored until the expiration of their present member- 
ship. 

* * x 

Health Education Materials for Teachers, a list oi free and 
inexpensive materials compiled for the Association by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, may be obtained free on request 
to the Association office. 

ae 

Frequent requests are received for information on outstanding 
courses of study in health, physical education, and safety. The 
Curriculum Journal carries in its December issue each year a list 
of outstanding courses of study issued during the year, classified 
by subjects. Consultation of this annual listing will prove helpful 
to all who are interested in curriculum study and revision. 

ae 

The Research Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. F. S$. 
Lloyd, is making a nation-wide survey of research studies in 
health, physical education, and recreation, already completed or 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


All payments for Association dues, all correspondence 
regarding memberships and subscriptions, and all requests 
for information service and reprints should now be ad- 
dressed to the Association at 1201 Sixteenth St., Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


All editorial and advertising correspondence, however, 
and orders for back copies of the Association publications 
will continue to be handled by the Editorial Office, at the 
same address as in the past: 311 Maynard Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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now under way. It is planned to keep this compilation up to 
date, and to make it available for reference by graduate students 
and faculty members in teacher-training institutions. 

* * x 


The attractive feature on “Healthful Living and Learning” 
in the December, 1938, issue of the Education Digest was written 
by Marc Brouwer, Advertising Manager of the JourNAL. 

« * &* 


The Legislative Board of the Women’s Athletic Section voted 
at its Christmas meeting to maintain its permanent file and records 
in the office of the National Association, under the supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary. 


Wyoming Group Hears Dr. Crane 


By 
ELSIE MICHALKE 


Chairman, Wyoming Association for Health 
and Physical Education 


at the state meeting in Rawlins were privileged to 

hear an address by Dr. A. G. Crane, President of 
the University of Wyoming, on the subject of “Educa- 
tional Guidance in Health and Physical Education.” A 
resume of this address is given here for the benefit of 
those Wyoming teachers who were unable to attend the 
meeting, and also for the attention of the profession at 
iarge. 

The wide experience of Dr. Crane as coach, superin- 
tendent, director of the physical reconstruction of dis- 
abled soldiers during the World War, and as president 
of the University, enabled him to give an inspirational 
talk on how a program of physical education can be 
conducted in accordance with educational principles. 

The virtue of a democracy, Dr. Crane pointed out, 
lies in cooperative planning. The gymnasium must there- 
fore be considered as a workshop or laboratory where 
students may be trained for American citizenship by 
acquiring that physical poise which will lead to mental 
stability. 

Dr. Crane emphasized that, to be truly educational, 
any subject in the curriculum should not violate the 
objectives for which the public schools were formed. 
These objectives are: to give information, to teach skills, 
to develop personality or social-mindedness. Physical 
education needs to be concerned with the betterment of 
all students. Dr. Crane stressed the opportunity which 
school health and physical education has to give informa- 
tion from the fields of physiology, hygiene, and anatomy. 
Physical education has the opportunity to teach skills 
through the development of muscular coordinations which 
result in poise, grace, and balance. Physical education 
has an opportunity to help the student develop his per- 
sonality through the emphasis on fair play which should 
develop honesty and good manners. The emphasis on 
sportsmanship should help the student learn to lose as 
well as to win. The emphasis on cooperation, team work, 
should help the student acquire the ability to work with 
others. 


ae October, Wyoming physical educators present 
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Although the emphasis on body development is good 
we need to stress physical education as a way of living. 
Physical education needs to be concerned with individual 
growth, individual improvement, and individual varia- 
tion. 


Dr. Crane remarked that physical education could 
contribute to the leisure problem by emphasizing sports 
and activities that require the least organization and 
equipment. We, in the state of Wyoming, should make 
use of our resources in developing leisure-time skills— 
fishing, boating, horseback riding, hiking, skiing, and 
skating. 

Dr. Crane regrets the part of the physical education 
program that is so commercialized that the student is 
being exploited rather than helped. The competitive 
spirit is contradictory to the spirit of democracy which 
emphasizes rather the ability to cooperate. 


In America, Dr. Crane mused, we are stricken with 
spectatoritis to the extent that the majority sit in the 
bleachers to watch the few perform. These performing 
athletes already are fortunate in being gifted with the 
best heart, the best pair of lungs, the finest legs, and the 
most highly developed nervous system, and they receive 
more added glory and honor. We need to stress mass 
participation instead of participation by the few so that 
all may be given an opportunity for individual better- 
ment. Physical education also needs to emphasize play 
in the light of the activity alone, which Dr. Crane stressed 
is quite different from playing for the honor of the school. 























Mr. Charles W. Davis, City Director of Physical and 
Health Education of Berkeley, California, is Administrator of 
Recreational Exhibits for the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. He writes that the Recreation Building is in full 
operation. It is a pleasure to see one of our own in charge of 
this splendid opportunity. Davis of Berkeley is the right man 
in the right place. 

* * * 


Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue University for years has been 
doing a splendid piece of work in regard to safety studies in col- 
leges. Just received a copy of the 1938 Football Fatality Report. 

_— e 


Temple University conducted a Recreation Conference, 
the general theme of which was “Recreation for Creative 
Living.” It was held under the auspices of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education. 

* * * 

Mills College announces its fourteenth residential summer ses- 
sion for men and women, offering both graduate and under- 
graduate credit, in the fields of Art, Music, Dance, and Education. 

* * * 


The National Research Committee of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is 
making an important national collection and systematic or- 
ganization of all available research in the three fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation. The information 
will be received from all of our colleges and universities and 
also from institutions and national organizations. Dr. Frank 
S. Lloyd is Chairman and Edwin H. Trethaway is Secretary. 

All universities and colleges that are teaching majors in 
health and physical education and who have not received the 
forms and letters are requested to write immediately to Dr. 
Frank Lloyd, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City. 

es « 

Dr. Mabel E. Rugen has an article entitled “Some Health 
Education Problems for Michigan Schools” in the January issue 
of the University of Michigan, School of Education, Bulletin. 

* * * 


Laurentine B. Collins and many of our national leaders 
participated in the National Progressive Education Confer- 
ence Program at Detroit, February 22-25. 

* ok Ok 
The Fifth National Dance Week will be celebrated this year 
May 1-8. The theme this year is “The American Dance.’”’ Anyone 
may receive a twelve-page booklet on how to celebrate National 
Dance Week in the physical education program by sending his 
name and address with a three-cent stamp to Lucile Marsh, Chair- 
man, National Dance League, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A booklet for a National Dance Week Library Project will be 
sent on request by J. Fischer Bro., 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 
* ok Ox 
Dr. C. E. Turner announces that the Massachusetts Health 
Education Conference will be held in Boston April 21 and 22. 
* ok Ok 
Avis Dinsmore of the Y.W.C.A. in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
is the active chairman of the Health Education Section of the 
National Association of Employed Officers of the Y.W.C.A. This 
is the professional group that has established such good profes- 
sional standards for Y.W.C.A. work and is now working on 
modern techniques of job analysis and evaluation. This profes- 
sional organization holds district meetings from time to time, has 
get-together meetings during the district and national physical 
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education conventions and holds its own national convention at 
the time of the Y.W.C.A. biennial meetings. 
x: ok x 


An article by your correspondent appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1939, issue of Hygeia entitled “The New Day and the 
New Education.” 

* * * 

Lloyd Messersmith is on a Sabbatical leave of absence from 
DePauw University and is now studying for his doctorate at the 
University of Indiana. Mr. Messersmith made a fine contribution 
as President of the Indiana State Physical Education Association, 

* * x 


Just had the good word from Blanche M. Trilling that 
Miss Dorothy Enderis of Milwaukee will conduct a course ip 
the summer session at the University of Wisconsin this com- 
ing summer, entitled “Organization and Administration of a 
City Recreation Program.” 

* * * 

Louisiana State University is putting in graduate work in 
physiotherapy with a master’s degree, superimposed upon a major 
degree in health and physical education. At least one semester's 
work must be done in the Charity Hospital in the Louisiana State 
University Medical Center in New Orleans. 

* * x 


Walter A. Cox, formerly Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Albany, New York, is now Professor of Physical 
Education at Ithaca College, serving with Larry Hill and 
Carl Schrader. 

e 2 2 

Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, president of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was honored 
by the Los Angeles Alumnae Association of Delta Psi Kappa ata 
tea, January 29, at the Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Bette Rainey, President of the Alumnae Association, presented 
Dr. Cozens to members of the organization and their friends in 
the profession as Delta Psi Kappa’s new and distinguished pa- 
tron. Dr. Cozens spoke entertainingly of the work of the Associ- 
ation, and the program that was being planned for the annual 
meeting in San Francisco. 

Other honored guests present were Professor and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ralph LaPorte, Dr. Charles Leroy Lowman, and Dr. Pauline 
Frederick. 

 * * 

The bi-weekly “Florida School Bulletin,” published by the 
State Department of Public Education, January 15, 1939, was 
devoted entirely to health and physical education. This spe- 
cial issue contains many items of practical help and interest. 

: ££ « 

The “swing” in physical education is well illustrated in recent 
titles of magazine articles. One “from Indian Clubs to Trap 
Shooting” and the other from “Calisthenics to Fly Casting.” Some- 
one who has lived through the “emphases” in physical education 
could well write a very entertaining and exciting article entitled 
“The Band Wagon in Physical Education.” 

* Ok x 


Our good friend William Moorhead, formerly State Di- 
rector of Pennsylvania, and President of our National Asso- 
ciation, is now at New York University. He has a Fellowship 
in Safety Education. 

—_— an 

Eloise Spencer, formerly of the Youngstown, Ohio, Y.W.C.A, 
after taking her master’s degree at New York University, became 
the executive for the health education program at the German- 
town, Pennsylvania, Y.W.C.A. 
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Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic Gym 
Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, Playground Apparatus, 
and Pool Equipment. 


Write for Complete Details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
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Have You CHECKED Your 
TOWEL SUPPLY? “E> 


Sy 
Take an inventory of your towel yi 
supply today! Now is the time to ; 
place your order for next Fall's 
delivery —for it gives you time 
to consider the many advantages 
and economies of a quality towel 


system. 







WRITE FOR THE FREE 


McARTHUR 


School Towel 
Plan Book 


A complete, workable towel system plan book that shows you how 
to provide a clean, quality towel system for your athletes—and 
save money for your school. 


Western Representative: E. P. FINIGCAN, 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 
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STYLE. 23 — One 
piece suit with plain 
shorts; no pleats. 


Our line of Gymnasium Suits 
is classified into distinct 
divisions. 


One piece suit 


Knicker bottom; Shorts bottom 


Two piece suit 


Blouses and Knicker 
Blouses and Shorts 


Samples of either upon request. 


1857-61 Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1912 
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“How We Do It” 


Helpful Homemade Equipment 
Deck Tennis Ring 
A HOME-MADE deck tennis ring may be made by takino « 
piece of common garden hose eighteen inches long and gl *, 
the two ends on a short length of dowel rod. This is a yery sate 
isfactory substitute. ; 








Target Device 

A very satisfactory device for activities involving targets to 
be hit may be made by tieing old tires to the rings, and then 
raising or lowering the rings to get the desired height {or the 
target. 

Since they hang free it is no problem to know if the baseball 
football, or basketball passed through the opening, hit the tire, ‘ 
missed altogether. 

TECKLA M. PEtersex 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Physical Education Class Roli Methods 
T HIS article is in response to a discussion concerning the quick- 
est and best methods of taking class roll in physical education, 

A quick analysis of several methods of taking class rolls shows 
us that there is no definite method that can be used to advantage 
in all cases. The object of this survey is to acquaint the instructor 
with several popular methods used, leaving the final selection to 
his own choice. 

The first method is well known to all, namely, that of the 
instructor taking the roll by name. This takes considerable time 
and demands strict attention from both the instructor and stu. 
dent. This method may be speeded up, with a slight variation, 
by substituting numbers for names. In this case the numbers 
unanswered may be noted and checked later for name. 

Another way demands competent leaders among the students, 
This, the squad card method, takes the responsibility away from 
the instructor and gives it to the leader of the squad whose duty 
it is to account for the members of his squad. This method has 
certain educational values which cannot be slighted. It is also 
valuable for its automatic grouping and can be used to advantage 
in the planning of the activity for the period. 

In a gymnasium that uses a locker system, the taking of roll 
is simplified by checking the number of wire baskets that are 
not called for at the beginning of the class against the roll book. 

Another very familiar method which may be used is a number 
system. This system may be used only where there is no objection 
to having numbers painted on the floor. Each boy simply stands 
on his number when the class is called. A quick glance at the 
uncovered numbers gives the instructor or his squad leader the 
needed information. 

Mitton BEAM 
Physical Education Depart- 
ment 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


After School Recreation 


our city each elementary school has one or two directors of 
after school recreation who spend one hour supervising the play 
of those who care to stay. It has been a very worth-while project, 
for the play that the children need is given with equipment 
furnished on properly supervised playgrounds. Where there are 
two directors, one has charge of the boys and one of the girls. 

The big problem from the directors’ point of view is to outline 
a program in which a maximum will participate in worth-while 
activity. Our own local program is divided into two parts—out- 
door and indoor. The outdoor is again divided into two parts— 
fall and spring. The administrative setup of these two is about the 
same, although the activities vary as to season. 

The outdoor schedules are on a _ half-grade basis, with a 
handicap system worked out. In such games as baseball, kickball, 
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cageball, etc., the handicap is three scores for each half grade. In 
tag football, soccer, speedball, etc., the handicap is two scores for 
each half grade. This handicap gives the lower grade an ad- 
vantage that requires from the upper grade sufficient effort to 
overcome. Even with the handicap, all other conditions being 
equal, the upper grade usually wins, but only by a small score. 
When this works out over a number of years it is good training 
for the lower grades to lose as it trains in sportsmanship and 
gives them something to look forward to when they come to the 
upper grade of their league. 

Another equalizing factor is that these grades are divided into 
Senior and Junior Leagues with competition only within their 
own league. At the beginning of each outdoor season, some time 
is taken from the regular gym classes to name as many sports as 
they wish and to choose the three which each of the four groups 
—junior and senior girls and junior and senior boys—wish to have 
in their after school schedules. After these have been chosen, cap- 
tains for each sport in each half grade participating are chosen by 
the group who are responsible for notices to their group, attend- 
ance, equipment, and results. A schedule is worked out and posted 
for the season in which each group plays nine games in each of 
the three sports, making a total of twenty-seven games. Standings 
are kept and a paper certificate is given to those members of a 
champion team who have played in a majority of the games. If 
there are more than the needed number of players for a team, a 
scheme of rotating players is used so that all who stay play each 
time. Schedules are played on three days each week, though not 
the same day for all groups, in order to make better use of space, 
leaving two days of each week for other things or a choice of 
activities. It is surprising to notice children plan their time after 
school around their scheduled days for games. The groups that 
stay and do not have a scheduled game to play, play whatever 
they care to if there is room and equipment. These periods give 
a personal choice in the matter of activity. Individual activities 
as jumping, pole vaulting, etc., also come on these days. 

The indoor program is based on a different setup because of 
the limitations of space. Archery, pyramids, and senior clogging 
are on club time and are therefore eliminated from the after 
school program. With the exception of volleyball, grade groupings 
are ignored. The gymnasium is large enough for two basketball 
courts. In addition, the stage may be used for spectator space or 
activities. 

This program has some days for boys only, some for girls 
only, some for both together, and some alternating to make the 
best use of the time and space for all concerned. This is best 
explained by outlining our indoor program: Monday is for boys’ 
basketball, with a Senior and Junior League using the two courts 
at the same time. There are six teams in each league, so the 
halves are just ten minutes long. This necessitates that lineups be 
written while the previous game is going on, and gives no time 
for practice before a game. Tuesday is for girls one week, and 
boys the next. The upper grades have free activities while the 
lower have tumbling for the first half hour. Free activities include 
basketball goal shooting, table tennis, box hockey, zoop, bad- 
minton, shuffleboard, deck tennis, darts, etc. Then the older ones 
have tumbling. Wednesday is girls’ basketball with the same 
setup except that there are just four teams in each of the leagues. 
Thursday is given over to children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. The first half hour is for free activities and includes rings, 
ropes, boxing, and wrestling, or any other activity individuals 
choose. The latter half is given to Junior Clogging. On Fridays the 
girls have volleyball in half of the gym while the boys have free 
activities. Three games can be played at once and when the girls 
have finished with volleyball the boys play while the girls have 
free activities. Volleyball is organized on a grade basis. The 
handicap is two points for each half grade for each game. This 
program includes both sexes for as many grades as we can ac- 
commodate and gives a wide variety of activities. For this reason 
it is more satisfactory than just a few activities or a program 
limited to just a few children. Some of the work is definitely 
outlined while some depends upon the choice of the individuals 
participating. 

Teckta M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 
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Margaret Jewell 


It is hard to realize as the dance column goes to press that 
when the April JourNnaL appears, the San Francisco Convention 
of the National Association will be under way, or shortly in the 
past! A few changes have been made in the program as reported 
last month and excitement grows apace as convention and pre- 
convention dates draw near. Next month we will try to bring a 
resume of Convention to all Column readers who were not for- 
tunate enough to attend in person. 

Credit should go to Educational Dance for the excellent edi- 
torial on professional attendance at convention and association 
meetings and the fine display of convention program material in 
the March issue. This publication nears its first birthday with 
an impressive record of dance stimulation. 

. -_ -& 

The Eastern United States, always stimulating in its reports 
of dance activity, contributes the following items from New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Over one hundred fifty persons participated in the lessons in 
dance composition and music for dancers taught by Martha Hill 
and Norman Lloyd at the Bouvé-Boston School on January 14. 
Not only were many present from the schools and colleges of 
Greater Boston, but also a number from more distant cities. The 
demonstration in the evening by the New York University Dance 
Group was charming and original. 

On Monday, February 20, Pauline Chellis spoke on “Funda- 
mental Dance Technique for the School Program” as part of the 
Boston University Dance Survey Course. She was assisted by 
Jean Aubrey, Dance Director of the Newton High School, and 
Roberta McAlister, Director of the Roberta McAlister School of 
the Dance in Worcester, and Alice Mulcahy, Dance Director of 
the Lowell High School. The lecture also included techniques 
demonstrated by Natalie Daniell, Carol Segal, and Barbara Wahl. 

The Alumnae Association of Pembroke College of Brown Uni- 
versity, presented Pauline Chellis and her Concert Group of ten 
dancers in a recital March 1 for the benefit of the Alumnae Fund 
of Pembroke College. 

* On January 13, Martha Graham and her Dance Group were 
presented in recital at Trenton State Teachers College, N. J. 

Mary Starks, Boston, reports a busy winter program with ap- 
pearances at the Boston’ College Club, January 17; Boston Uni- 
versity, March 13; University of Vermont, March 26; and Bev- 
erly College Club, March 31—all assisted by the Workshop Group 
and accompanied by Marjorie Hauser. On February 14, Miss 
Starks appeared in recital at the Boston Women’s City Club and 
on February 26, the Workshop Group appeared for the Industrial 
Department of the Boston Y.W.C.A. 

On March 1 the sophomore dance group, directed by Virginia 
Guy, assistant in physical education, with members of the junior 
dancing class, gave a studio program at Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College, including short studies in composition, contrast and 
space division, and two dance compositions. 

On March 4 one hundred dancers took part in the program 
given by the students at Sullins College, directed by Lucy Lamp- 
kin. Theme for the festival was “Dancing Through the Ages,” 
and dances in the program included those from ancient Egypt to 
modern America. Other activities of the Sullins group include a 
lecture-demonstration on January 26, given for the American 
Association of University Women in Bristol, and the organization 
of a dance club to study the theory and history of the dance. 

In March the Hampton Institute Creative Dance Group ap- 
peared at the following places: Hampton Institute, Virginia; Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Springfield, Massachusetts; Hechscher 
Theatre, New York City; Jordan Hall, Boston; Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 
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Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana continue to give proof of in 
tensive dance activities with the following items: 


A series of four dance recitals have been arranged by the 
LeFebre Dancers, under the direction of Ludwig LeFebre, head 
of the School of the Dance at the College of Music, Cincinnatj 
The recitals are: (1) the “Experimental Group for Yo 
Dancers,” affiliated with the Fine Arts Institute of Dayton, and 
recently organized with Josephine Schwarz as director, on Febry. 
ary 16; (2) Hans Weiner and Erika Thimey on March 7; (3) 
the LeFebre Dancers on March 22; and (4) Grace and Kurt 
Graff, with their group, will complete the series on April 11, 

The University of Cincinnati Dance Group is to present sev. 
eral compositions for the Midwest Convention being held jn Ih. 
dianapolis, March 29-April 1. The Group was also on the pro- 
gram for the University of Cincinnati “Variety Show,” given four 
nights—March 15, 16, 17, and 18. 

The Hillsdale Country Day School planned to give a Mog. 
ern Dance Recital on the evening of March 22 which will jp. 
clude all of the modern dance classes. 

Lake Erie College Dance Club, under the direction of Eleanor 
Frampton of Cleveland, gave a demonstration in collaboration 
with the Department of Physical Education on March 2}, 

At a meeting of the Cleveland Modern Dance Association op 
January 29, Miss Welles of the Cleveland Institute of Music cop. 
ducted a class in English Country Dancing, in preparation {or 
Douglas Kennedy’s visit to Cleveland, February 23-28. 

Several members of the Flora Stone Mather College Dance 
Club presented two numbers on a Sunday evening program con- 
ducted by the National Youth Conference at the Euclid-Baptist 
Church in Cleveland. One number was a dance of war and the 
other of peace. On February 19, Phyllis Van Vleet gave a lec. 
ture-demonstration at the Methodist Episcopal Church of Qur 
Saviour in Cleveland Heights. On February 21 the Dance Club 
and the Speech Group presented “Three Preludes on Playthings 
of the Wind” by Carl Sandburg, at a meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women held at the Hotel Statler. It 
was included in a part of the program under the direction of 
Harriet Fitchpatrick on “Trends in Physical Education.” In the 
same program was a tap dance and nationality dance by high 
school boys and girls. 

The Wayne University Senior Dance Group under the direc- 
tion of Ruth L. Murray has under way a particularly active 
spring session, including appearances in February at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, and in connection with the National Conference 
of the Progressive Education Association, at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts in cooperation with the Wayne University Junior Dance 
Group directed by Julia Sanford, and the Northwestern High 
School Dance Group directed by Prudentia Huffman. The Senior 
and Junior Dance Groups performed in a city-wide pageant 
given during the North Central Music Convention March 20. 
On the evening of May 4, the Senior Dance Group will present a 
leeture-demonstration and recital at the City Auditorium in 
Grand Rapids for the delegates to the Western Arts Convention. 

The Michigan Dance Council will present its Annual Dance 
Festival on April 1 at the Detroit Institute of Arts. The Wayne 
University Senior Dance Group and the University of Michigan 
Dance Group under the direction of Ruth Bloomer will appear on 
this program. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at Indiana 
University sponsored the appearance of Doris Humphrey—Charles 
Weidman and their groups in a lecture-recital on March 9. 

The Dance Group at Indiana University gave a program of 
modern dance March 26, presenting a new experiment in choric 
dance which the group has been trying. 

eo a 


Our dance tour of the country now takes us South to Texas 
where Dr. Anne Schley Duggan reports on a most interesting 
dance season. 

The production of the opera “Cynthia Parker” at North Texas 
State Teachers College in February, as reported in the March 
JournaL, has attracted wide attention in the music world as 
initiating what may develop into a rich field for the promotion ef 
American operas. The opera, based on a historical theme, was pr0- 
duced jointly by the music, speech, and physical education depatt- 
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ts, with choregraphy and dance direction by Donnie Cotteral. 
ae Dance Club of Texas State College for Women has 
undertaken a project this semester of a suite of compositions built 

n folk themes. Included in this suite is a group of three 
pr based upon the negro songs, “De Gospel Train,” “Walk 
Together Children,” and “Let My People Go.” These composi- 
tions will be accompanied by a choral group from the Music De- 
partment when they are presented in recital this spring. 

* * x 


On the Pacific Coast, a most elaborate production was the 
Dance Drama presented by the University of Washington group, 
directed by Mary Aid deVries, on February 28, March 1, 2, Ee 
and 4. The American theme contained six episodes: Ceremonials, 
Frontier, Builders of a Highway, Highway Village, Dedication, 
and Lamentation for the Land. Lorraine Donaghue, music stu- 
dent, composed accompaniment for these scenes. 

Oregon State College reports, in the words of Betty Lynd 
Thompson: “On February 1 we gave a lecture-demonstration on 
modern dance with eighty intermediate and advanced students 
for the American Association of University Women, and repeated 
the same on February 9 for the Home Interest Conference. On 
February 2 we sponsored Marian Van Tuyl and her concert group 
and had a capacity crowd. On February 8, I gave a lecture- 
demonstration using five advanced students from the physical 
education club and at that time showed some of my dance movies, 
including the ones taken at Bennington. 

“Qn February 23 the same group of five went with me to 
Lebanon for another lecture-demonstration for the girls’ league 
at the high school. We are also busy with plans for the Oregon 
dance symposium which will be held in Corvallis this spring.” 

Marian Van Tuyl made her San Francisco debut before an en- 
thusiastic audience at the Community Playhouse on March 2. 
Assisted by her concert group and apprentices, Miss Van Tuy] 
presented three long dances for large group: “Apprehension— 
1938,” music by Jean Williams; “Traffic—Seven Themes of En- 
terprise and Evasion,” music by Joseph Achron; “Out of One Hap- 
pening,” music by Gregory Tucker. 

In April Miss Van Tuy] will lead a master lesson at the Sacra- 
mento High School Dance Symposium. 

The High School Symposium of Bay, Peninsula, and Santa 
Clara Valley High Schools was held at Salinas on March 11. Miss 
Elinor Thomson is the director. 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman will again conduct 
classes in modern dance at the University of California from 
April 24 to 28, and at Stanford University, May 1-5. Each course 
will consist of five lessons in both technique and composition. 
Both instructors will be assisted by members of their concert 
groups. They appear in concert at the Curran Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, April 23, and in demonstration at Wheeler Auditorium, 
Berkeley, April 28. 

San Jose State College Orchesis and Junior Orchesis presented 
a half-hour program on March 3 and are in rehearsal for their 
annual spring concert, April 19. They will be assisted by the Men’s 
Dance Group. 


All dance classes at Stanford University joined in an in- 
formal program of modern, folk and tap dancing on Tuesday, 
March 14. Following the program, members of the classes and 
their guests joined in a “Square Dance Jolly-up” led by Rus- 
sell Proffitt, Oakland attorney. The Stanford Orchesis group plans 
a lecture-demonstration in Santa Cruz and a campus concert as 
its spring program. 





Noyes Rhythm Camp 
Cobalt, Connecticut 


A Summer School among beautiful surroundings combining an 

outdoor life with the study of: Noyes Rhythm Technique and 

Creative Dancing—Posture Training—Masq and Pantomime— 

Swimming—Archery—Creative Arts including mask making. 
Send for Illustrated Folder 


‘| Valeria Ladd, Director, 55 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 





























hanya holm studio 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 





intensive three-week session begins june 12 
* 


hanya holm and concert group 
now booking 1939-40 transcontinental tour 


e 215 west 11 street wa 9-6530 


new york 





RP Dollow the new trend in 
7 SOCIAL DANCE 


Teach 
Rhythm, Body Balance, 


\ 
How to MOVE WELL 
Spring and Summer Normal Courses 
J 
- “ALBERT BUTLER 


Studios—66 East 56th St., New York Plaza 3-7240 














THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
SUMMER COURSE 


JUNE 5TH TO AUGUST 25TH 


Louis H. Chalif—Folk, National and Ballet 
Billy Newsome—Tap and Musical Comedy 
Alexis Dolincoff—Toe and Ballet 
Frances L. Chalif—Baby and Ballroom 

Polly Korchien—Modern 
Thomas A. Riley—Ballroom 
Paco Cansino—Spanish 

John Plaza—Acrobatics 


Write for free catalogue 


Gti Ff, - 
630 FIFTH AVENUE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Chalif School of Dance 











For your dance program. WE have more 
than 1,000 solo and group dances and 
short and full length Ballets to choose from. 
There are dances for every purpose and 
_ occasion. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 


Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
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President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The tenth annual Convention of the Kansas Health and Physi- 
cal Education Association was held at McPherson on March 24 
and 25. The convention began on Friday afternoon with Execu- 
tive Committee and Council meetings, with the opening general 
session on Friday evening, followed by a social period. Saturday 
afternoon section meetings were held in Athletics, Public Schools, 
and Students, followed by the final general session. Helen Saum, 
Manhattan, is State President, and Helen Hirni, McPherson, is 
Convention Manager. 

Leading speakers included Superintendent Mayberry of the 
Wichita Public Schools, Dr. Martin Palmer of Wichita, Coach 
Waldorf of Fort Hays State College, State Superintendent of 
Schools McClenny, Edgar Schmidt, State W.P.A. Recreation Di- 
rector and Dean Schwegler of Kansas University. 

One of the main projects of the Kansas Association at the pres- 
ent time is that of working for a State curriculum in physical 
education. The Curriculum Committee, under the leadership of 
Edna McCullough, Chairman, is organizing the study and plan- 
ning necessary to getting such a curriculum adopted. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 

H. L. Jack, State Supervisor, has selected the Cannon Falls 
Public Schools to demonstrate how to improve health and physical 
education. The school now has a program much the same as those 
at Glencoe and Litchfield where the administration and teaching 
personnel have been cooperating with the University of Minnesota 
for the last four years in the development of experimental pro- 
grams. Health and physical education is recognized as an im- 
portant area of education in these communities. 

Courses of study in health education and physical education are 
being prepared in the Duluth City Schools. At a recent Duluth 
Section meeting the superintendent of schools expressed his views 
on “The Function of Physical Education.” 

The Minneapolis Section met with the principals to discuss 
the problem, “What Can the Minneapolis Public Schools Do to 
Raise the Standards of Physical Education?” The meeting was 
well attended by principals and physical education teachers. Prob- 
lems of both groups were discussed with mutual benefit. Many of 
those in attendance expressed the needs for cooperation and similar 
meetings in the future. 

The Southwest Section held a winter conference for superin- 
tendents and physical education teachers at New Ulm. Under the 
leadership of the Section Chairman, Manfred Schrupp, an instruc- 
tive and entertaining program was well received. Included in the 
activities were the following: a clinic on elementary school physical 
education, round-table discussions on girls’ and boys’ activities, 
rhythm section, boys’ basketball clinic, movies of six-man football, 
instruction in making archery equipment, and a social hour of 
dancing and games. 

Minneapolis Marshall High School won the State Wrestling 
Tournament which was held at the University of Minnesota on 
February 24-25. Other teams finished as follows: Osakis and Rob- 
binsdale (tied for second), St. Louis Park, and Redwood Falls. 

Outdoor winter sports participation in Minnesota is increasing 
rapidly with many schools developing interests in such activity. 
Glencoe, Litchfield, and Rochester are included in those schools 
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which sponsored outdoor winter carnivals. St. Cloud T 
College has a new outdoor winter playground with wooded 
for hiking, various sized hills for beginners in skiing, ski and 
boggan slides, overnight cabin, and a lodge with a fireplace - 
facilities for cooking. and 

New or improved physical education facilities are being 
vided in the following communities and schools: Morgan he 
Two Harbors, Proctor, Cloquet, Duluth Central High School . 
Paul Monroe High School, Minneapolis; North and South mn 
Schools, Patrick Henry Junior High School, and Southweg 
Junior-Senior High School. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 

The spring meeting of the Missouri Health and Physical Ray. 
cation Association was held March 25 at the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. The program included 
American Country Dance by State Teachers College, Cape Girar. 
deau; a volleyball demonstration and rules interpretation. in 
the Men’s Division, “Track for Senior High School Boys,” pre 
sented by Henry Schemmer, University City High School; in the 
Women’s Division, Alice C. Schriver of Washington University 
spoke. Moving pictures were shown on elementary school, modern 
and social dance, basketball for girls, and the University of Mis. 
souri football games. 

Plans are being formulated for the May Day demonstration 
of the physical education work of the St. Louis elementary schools 
in which about six thousand children will take part. The date 
will probably be May 5. 

Because of the enlarged football schedule, an attempt is being 
made to have the public school stadium of St. Louis lighted for 
night contests. 

Roosevelt High School of St. Louis is sponsoring fourteen sports 
in the second semester intramural program. The program is under 
the direction of Physical Director G. E. Neeb. 

The playing floor of Rothwell Gymnasium, constructed jn 
1905, has been covered by a new maple floor. The new floor 
was placed directly on top of the old floor. 

Four hundred forty-three students have entered the University 
of Missouri Table Tennis Tournament, under the direction of 
A. J. Stankowski, Intramural Director at the University. 


NEBRASKA 
Randall D. Watkins 

George Bresnahan, Track Coach, University of Iowa, spoke 
before the regular monthly meeting of the Omaha Health and 
Physical Education Society. After a lecture, he demonstrated, 
with a group of grade-school boys, lead-up games and techniques 
of the hurdles, high jump, and broad jump. 

The Omaha Health and Physical Education Society sent Cath- 
erine Carrick, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education in the 
Omaha Public Schools, as its representative to the national con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

The Department of Athletics of the University of Nebraska 
sponsored a high school baseball clinic March 12-13 under the 
direction of Wilbur Knight, Coach of Baseball. This tournament 
was in the experimental stage this year, but undoubtedly it wil 
help fill a gap in the program of the public schools. Anything that 
will interest the boys in baseball is worth while, and Mr. Knight 
hopes to see the program of baseball in the high schools placed on 
a better basis. 

The sixth annual coaches clinic conducted by the University 
of Nebraska in Lincoln took place March 9-10-11. 

“Her Work Is Play” is an article by Mabel Lee, Chairman of 
the Department of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Nebraska, which appeared in the Nebraska Alumnus Magazine for 
February. The article discusses the physical education program at 
the Nebraska City School for the Blind. Evelyn Burgess of the 
class of 1938 has done outstanding work at the School. 

The Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney, under the 
direction of R. D. Watkins, is having a very successful intramural 
program for men. Tournaments have already been finished in 
touch football, soccer, volleyball, basketball, shuffleboard, and 
table tennis. All championships except shuffleboard and table ten- 
nis were decided on the round robin basis. In addition the 
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i rtment sponsored a sports night between Hastings 
oe ot my State Teachers College. A return date has 
been planned at Hastings College later on in the school year. — 

Esther Dewitz of Wayne State Teachers College is conducting 
the annual playday for high school girls at Wayne on March 11. 
Two hundred fifty girls have signed up for this playday, one of 
the outstanding ones in Nebraska. 


WYOMING 


Dr. A. G. Crane, President of the University of Wyoming, gave 
an interesting talk on “Educational Guidance in Health and 
Physical Education,” before the Wyoming Health and Physical 
Education Association last fall. A resume of his address is given 
on page 239 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 
President-Elect—-Helen G. Smith, State College of Washington. 
Vice-President—Dorothea Lensch, Portland, Oregon. 
Sec’y-Treas.—Leonard Mayfield, Grants Pass High School, Oregon. 


OREGON 
Jack E. Hewitt 
The Portland Physical Education Program 

Eldon Jenne is Portland’s new Director of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation. Mr. Jenne was advanced to this position 
last summer, being formerly head athletic coach and director of 
Washington High School. He succeeded the deceased Robert 
Krohn, who for forty-four years had headed the Portland Public 
Schools physical education system. 

Jenne has adopted a progressive program of physical education 
based, somewhat, on the national curriculum survey and the pro- 
gram for the state of New York. His aim is to have a well bal- 
anced system of graduated instruction starting at the elementary 
grades and continuing on through the high school. 

Physical education in Portland now will de-emphasize the 
physical or athletic phase and stress, instead, the all-round educa- 
tional contribution of natural play activities. The teaching of 
basic knowledges and skills in a wide variety of activities from 
the early grades to the end of the secondary school period will be 
in vogue. For elementary grades, the program will include 
rhythms, gymnastics, group and stunt games of low organization. 
In the high school, the program is to be broadened in scope to 
fit each individual and will include games of higher organization. 
In the latter part of high school there will be offered a wide 
variety of dual and individual games. These will be of great value 
as leisure-time pursuits to those individuals not continuing on to 
higher institutions. 

Another point of interest to Oregonians is the stress which is to 
be given in the high school to coeducational activities. Some of 
these will include volleyball, swimming, golf, dancing, archery, 
badminton, and other sports. 

Mr. Jenne hopes to make the physical examination now man- 
datory before participation is allowed in any sport. No more 
will students in the Rose City have to make a scholastic grade 
average in other academic subjects in order to be eligible to par- 
ticipate on athletic teams. This latter point has always been a 
great bone of contention to the coach, and Oregonians are watch- 
ing with keen interest their non-scholastic experiment. Mr. Jenne 
outlined his case for no scholastic requirements in an article, 
“Athletics up to Date,” in the March Journat. 

Ralph Dugdale, new Portland superintendent of schools, be- 
lieves in all of the modern concepts of physical education. He is a 
staunch proponent of making physical education, health, and 
recreation educational in all its aspects. With Superintendent 
Dugdale at the helm and Director Jenne at the wheel, Portland’s 
new physical education and health program looms to be really 
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going places. Since Portland is the hub city of the state of 
Oregon, this new setup should materially influence, for better, the 
rest of the state. 

The physical education departments of the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State College are cooperating with the American Youth 
Hostel field worker assigned to Washington and Oregon. Plans ° 
are under way for a youth hostel trail in the Willamette Valley 
in Oregon with the hostel located on the Oregon State campus and 
the Eugene campus. A hostel route has already been established 
in Washington around the Olympic peninsula. Dr. Eva Seen, 
Director of Physical Education for Women at Oregon State Col- 
lege, and Western representative of the National Outing Club 
Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section, is sponsoring and 
promoting the youth hostels in Oregon. 

The men’s and women’s departments of physical education on 
the Oregon State and Oregon campuses are presenting a series 
of radio talks over KOAC. The women’s department of O.S.C., 
in their programs, have presented the following subjects: “Youth 
Hostels,” by Dr. Eva Seen; “Corecreation,” by Jeanette Brauns; 
“Recreation in the Home,” by Thyrza Iverson; and “The Dance,” 
by Betty Thompson. The men have included talks on “Boat 
Building,” by E. A. Stevens; “Swimming,” by Jack E. Hewitt; 
“Tennis,” by W. W. McKalip; “Sanitation of Swimming Pools,” 
by Dr. Clair V. Langton; “Boxing and Self-Defense,” by James 
V. Dixon; “Golf,” by Ralph O. Coleman; “Fly Tying and Rod- 
making,” by Harry Hobson; “Baseball in Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics,” by Percy P. Locey; and “Play Yard Equipment for Chil- 
dren,” by A. Grant Swan. 

To supplement the physical education requirements and to 
encourage continued participation during the junior and senior 
years, the women’s department at Oregon State College is pro- 
moting the organization of sport clubs. Up to date, the clubs 
organized and actively functioning are: volleyball, badminton, 
archery, fencing, dancing, swimming, and outing activities. All of 
the above clubs are open to both men and women. 


MONTANA 


Invitations to participate in the first annual folk dance festival 
have been issued to Montana Schools by Katherine Chrisman, 
Director of Physical Education for Women at Montana State 
College. This festival will be held in conjunction with High 
School Week at Bozeman, April 28, at 2:00 p.m. in the college 
gymnasium. 

This invitation comes as a result of an accumulating interest 
on the part of some enthusiastic physical education instructors in 
the state who feel the need for a movement to help further the 
dance as a vital part of the physical education program. 

- The idea has been presented twice by Mrs. Louise Kellams 
Nickey, formerly of Belt High School, at the last two state As- 
sociation meetings. The purpose of the festival, as stated by 
Miss Chrisman and Mrs. Nickey, is to promote dancing as a 
part of the physical education program, since dancing has the 
advantage of physical development, along with a definite relation 
to rhythm and the study of music. 

The festival will be entirely non-competitive. Two or more 
girls in costume must enter from each school in order that the 
school be eligible and larger groups are preferred. After each 
school has presented its dance, all participants will join together 
to dance the Virginia Reel. All entries should have been in by 
March 15, and because only one hour of the High School Week 
program has been allotted to this program, the first twelve entries 
will be given preference. 

WASHINGTON 


To meet the growing trend in recreation and to meet student 
demand, the Department of Physical Education and Athletics at 
the State College of Washington has developed a four-year cur- 
riculum in recreation. Students will be graduated with the degree 
in physical education and with a major in recreation. 

Skiing at the State College of Washington received great im- 
petus this year through the opening of a large ski area by the 
Forestry Service adjacent to the campus. Many students are 
enjoying this excellent sport. Varsity and intramural teams have, 
been organized. 
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President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past-President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


The auditorium-gymnasium in the new Washington School at 
Peru will provide a place for public gatherings in addition to its 
use for school purposes. The auditorium will accommodate 700 
persons on the main floor and in the balcony. In addition, chairs 
can be placed on the gymnasium floor to bring the seating 
capacity to 1,280. 

Arley Gillett, Central School physical education teacher, has 
set up the following objectives for his program: (1) to develop 
neuromuscular skills, (2) to promote a spirit of cooperation, (3) 
to bring a realization of the importance of keeping physically fit, 
and (4) to give a foundation of a variety of skills that will have 
definite carry-over values. 

Washington School is fortunate in having large areas of play 
space immediately surrounding it, as well as being located ad- 
jacent to Washington Park which has many recreational facilities. 

On February 6, the Cane County Teachers Association held 
its meeting under the direction of W. J. Wallace of St. Charles 
who was chairman of the program. Leslie W. Irwin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on “Methods of Teaching Health 
Education,’ and on “Curriculum Planning in Physical Educa- 
tion.” Professor Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois, spoke 
following the luncheon meeting. Leo Tilley presided. 

Byron Bozarth of Granite City, Illinois, has a new sports 
curriculum in operation. 

Fisher has an interesting sign on the wall of the gymnasium 
which may cause spectators to think twice sometimes. It reads, 
“Let him who never made a mistake be the first to cast a ‘boo’ 
at the officials.” We have it on good authority that no one “boos” 
Officials at Fisher. 

The Illinois State Normal University is offering a course in 
Coaching and Officiating Six-Man Football. It will be taught 
during the regular summer session, June 12 to August 4. 

Professor Stafford is offering a course in Safety Education at 
the University of Illinois. Ray Duncan will teach a course in 
Six-Man Football during the summer session. 

Mel Storey of Chicago Heights presents a new game which he 
calls “Volley-Baseball.”” The game has had a very popular run in 
Chicago Heights. Rules appear in the March issue of the “Illinois 
Physical Education News Bulletin.” 

INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 

Even though it is granted that the Midwest Convention held 
in Indianapolis was the high spot in health, physical education, 
and recreation in Indiana during 1938-39, the “in-between 
steps and events” also represent major accomplishments. Included 
among these major accomplishments are the following: 

1. Initiation and sponsorship of the State Fair Project in 
September in which the state Association cooperated with the 
State Board of Health in a daily program of demonstration and 
participation of dual and recreational activities for guests of the 

Fair. 

2. Annual Fall Meeting held in conjunction with the Indiana 
State Teachers Association at which Dr. Jay B. Nash, Carl 
Schrader, and Hazel Rex spoke. 

3. Continuation of district organization and activities with an 
average of about two meetings per district reaching about 600 
different teachers; emphasis on more efficient leadership by district 
officers. 
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4. One hundred and one different individuals Serving as of 
ficers, members of the Executive Committee, representatives “a 
members of standing and special committees, all perform: 
definite responsibilities promoting the work of the state Asso. 
ciation. 

5. Exceeding the 300 mark in membership in the State Asso. 
ciation for the first time in history. 

6. Assumption of the lead in bringing about a trend toward 
cooperation in effort and coordination of programs among the 
many organizations in the state dealing with problems relgtj 
to child health and welfare. 

7. Publication of one of the finest news letters in the country 
six times during the year with Viola Mitchell, Hanover, Editor 
a 20-page publication emphasizing ‘“newsie” news items and 
practical help. 

8. Continued fine cooperation in the consultation and visita. 
tion work of the State Bureau under the capable leadership of 
Dr. Thurman B. Rice and Frank S. Stafford. 

9. Anticipation of the needed revision of the state course of 
study in physical education and the development of standards, 

10. Revision of the state course of study in health, and the 
development of a one-unit or two-credit course of study inte- 
grating health and safety. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is now over the 500 mark in membership and stil] 
going strong. There were eleven members of the council present at 
the March meeting, also eight guests who were directly interested 
in the problems of the Association. The problem of teacher train- 
ing, section and division programs of the fall meeting were given 
major attention. 

The representative council of the Michigan High School 
Athletic Association will meet in Detroit on May 15 and 16, at 
the Detroit Athletic Club. 

If you have problems concerning your physical education and 
health program, the Michigan Association has a host of material 
that may be helpful to you. Write Frank Manley of Flint, or Mrs. 
Florence Jack Price of Jackson. 

The Physical Education Sections of the Progressive Education 
Association Convention in Detroit were well attended by physical 
education teachers from the whole state. The Detroit Physical 
Education Department deserves high praise for this fine program. 

It’s nice to get the card from Frank O. Stangel each month 
reminding that the news is due. It’s a good reminder, and besides, 
it is nice to hear from Frank. 

It’s about time to sharpen your hooks and get your bait ready 
for the spring fish run. So keep Michigan in mind when you get 
ready to go fishing. 

OHIO 
Katherine Ruh 

Cleveland is the mecca of all Ohio health and physical educa- 
tion instructors this month, for it is here that the first two-day 
state convention will be held, on April 21 and 22. The program 
for the first day includes visitation of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, where all levels of instruction will be observed. Another 
unique feature will be the section meetings during the evening of 
the first day. These meetings are for colleges, elementary schools, 
small high schools, and large high schools, thus enabling those 
with similar problems to get together for discussion. Panel dis- 
cussions followed by a luncheon are on the program for Satur- 
day. Headquarters for the convention is the Statler Hotel. 


WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 


The Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association meeting at 
Madison had an excellent Physical Education Section with 
Mathilda Bayer as chairman. A discussion was conducted by Dr. 
Elizabeth Rodgers of LaCrosse Teachers College, while Mrs. 
Fannie Steve of Madison presented a demonstration of corecrea- 
tional activities. Coach Harry Stuhldreyer of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke on “Duties of the Athletic Staff.” Another 
section meeting in physical education was held in conjunction 
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with the Northeastern Teachers Association at Green Bay. “The 
State Department Looks at Physical Education was the subject of 
a talk by J. Waddell, Ass'stant State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. Mrs. Katherine Redd Dubielzig of the University of Wis- 
consin staff conducted a discussion on corecreational activities. 

The second issue of our quarterly Journal is just off the press. 
Wisconsin continues to feel proud of the sixteen-page printed 
journal which is always an inspiration to our members. Editor 
Stangel succeeds in obtaining contributions from all sections of the 
state. ; . 

Wisconsin physical education and recreational departments 
have been developing fine winter sports programs. Increased 
facilities and seasonable weather have aided the activities, espe- 
cially in northern counties. 

Several departments in Wisconsin cities have already conducted 
physical education promotional programs in connection with 
juncheon meetings of the various service clubs. Other cities are 
conducting the promotion by means of contacting all parent- 
teacher groups. A few cities will continue to hold promotional 
dinners as in the past. A. C. Denney is state chairman for this 
work. All other committees are hard at work and making steady 
progress. 

During the past months, several new physical education and 
athletic plants have been completed and dedicated in Wisconsin. 
Among the most ideal is the new gymnasium in the recently com- 
pleted Appleton High School, which ranks with the best in the 
midwest area. The trend in Wisconsin facility development seems 
to be definitely towards the integrated plant which is equally 
adaptable to service class, recreational, and athletic utility. 

Wisconsin Physical Education Association committees are hard 
at work with some difficult jobs to accomplish. The Philosophy 
Committee, under the able leadership of Dr. R. Francis, is polish- 
ing and refining its nearly completed project. A. C. Denney has 
sent out requests to all “Service Clubs” in the state asking them 
to try to arrange a “Physical Education Program” during the 
coming year. The steering committee for curriculum construction, 
after hearing an appeal by Assistant State Superintendent Wad- 
dell for development of physical education aids for rural school, 
is concerned at present with that problem. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, won the State Inter- 
collegiate Basketball Tournament held in Clarksburg, March 6 
and 7. This is the second time since the tourney was organized in 
1935 that the Baptist College has held the state title. Coach 
Rex Pyles has been the mentor of the team. 

Glenville State Teachers College of Glenville, winner of the 
state tournament two consecutive years, 1937 and 1938, has en- 
tered the National Intercollegiate Tournament which opened in 
Kansas City March 13. 

Our State Association wishes to extend greetings to Mary E. 
White, director of Women’s Health and Physical Education, and 
Ernestine Troemel, Instructor of Women’s Health and Physical 
Education, at Fairmont State Teachers College. Miss White and 
Miss Troemel are both graduates of the University of Wisconsin 
and Columbia University. Miss White has taught in Shaw High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, and Trenton State Teachers College, 
Trenton. Miss Troemel was formerly Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Moorehead State Teachers College, Moore- 
head, Kentucky. She has also taught at the University of Oregon 
and the University of Wisconsin Summer School. 

We wish to extend our appreciation to Elizabeth Hayes for 
her excellent work in dance and to Edna Byer for her splendid 
work in health while at Fairmont State College. We wish them 
success in their new locations. Miss Hayes is now at Rockford 
College, Rockford, Illinois, and Miss Byer is at A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

The January, 1939, issue of the West Virginia Physical Educa- 
tion News Letter, edited by Harry L. Samuel, contains an an- 
nouncement concerning this column which is of importance to all 
West Virginia teachers of physical and health education and di- 
rectors of recreation. 
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President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, in 
Birmingham on Feb. 15, three constitutional amendments were 
passed, these having been submitted to the membership thirty 
days before the annual meeting. 

The Alabama College Board of Basketball Officials is co- 
operating with the Park and Recreation Board of Birmingham by 
giving ratings in basketball to members of their organization. 

Margaret McCall, Director of Health and Physical Education 
at Alabama College, has been appointed state chairman of soccer 
and is serving on the national soccer committee. 

Jessie Garrison, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, has compiled a directory of High School Physical 
Education Directors, which is just off the press. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 

The State Department of Education has called conferences in 
Little Rock March 17 and 18 of those interested in the state 
program of health and physical education. The occasion is the 
visit of James E. Rogers of the National Recreation Association 
who will discuss a recently published course of study in health 
and physical education. 

Cecile S. Hudson, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, 
reports that the outstanding feature of their physical education 
program for the first semester was the appearance of Ted Shawn 
in “O Libertad.” 

FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 


The Dade County Board of Education has taken a most for- 
ward step by requesting a survey of its present education program 
which will give definite recommendations for the steps necessary 
to improve that program. 

The work done in health and physical education has been a 
part of the survey and it has been definitely found that pro- 
gressive programs are being conducted in practically all of the 
junior high schools and in most of the senior high schools of the 
county. The board and the county superintendent are to be 
commended for their attitude and action. Plans are now being 
set up which will lead to a further development of the program. 


GEORGIA 
Frank “Jack” Frost 


A feature of the Women’s Physical Education Department of 
the University of Georgia is the corecreation hours held 3:00 
5:00 p.m. every Sunday for games and swimming. Social dancing 
is featured every Wednesday night. 

South Georgia Teachers College has done some excellent work 
in cooperation with the State Health Department to make Bulloch 
County schools health conscious. 

Brenau College Women’s Physical Education Department, 
under the leadership of Edna Calkins and Ann Anderson, has an 
extensive and interesting intramural program. 

Georgia State College for Women has reorganized and ex- 
tended its major courses in physical education. A physical educa- 
tion club for majors was recently organized. Dr. Manchester is 
guiding the policies of the department. 


An adaption of the Greek myth of Orpheus will be presented 
at Agnes Scott College on May 5. The presentation will be under 
the direction of Eugenie Dozier, Instructor of Physical Education. 


LOUISIANA 
Jesse W. Hair 

A Camellia Pageant was held at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute during the dedicatory exercises for the new Earl K. Long 
gymnasium in January. 

Louisiana State University School of the Dance, under the 
direction of Ruth I. Price, is presenting a recital at the Uni- 
versity April 22. Original creative numbers will be featured in the 
dance recital. 

A new corecreational social dance course has been established 
at Louisiana State University. 


KENTUCKY 
Margaret O'Connell 

A luncheon was held at the new Student Union on the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky campus, March 8, at which James E. Rogers 
was the principal speaker. The luncheon was attended by many 
of Kentucky’s leaders in the field of education and physical 
education. 

James E. Rogers met with the Physical Education Club in the 
evening at the University Training School auditorium and gave 
an informal discussion on the preparation of teachers in physical 
education. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

The annual meeting of the Mississippi Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Jackson during 
the Mississippi Education Association, March 23-25. Dr. N. P. 
Neilson was the principal speaker at the joint sessions of the 
Men’s and Women’s Divisions. 

The program for the Women’s Section included discussions of 
the programs of physical education for the elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and college girl; interpretations of basketball 
rules; general discussion of sports for women; and_ public 
recreation. The following women led the discussions: Evelyn 
Baird of Clarksdale, Katherine Jacobs of Jackson, Dorothy Sellers 
of Vicksburg, Ethel Cain of Delta State Teachers College, Helen 
Foster of Tupelo, Romayne Berryman of Mississippi State College 
for Women, and Ruth White of the University of Mississippi. 

The Mississippi Federation of Women’s Athletic Associations 
will hold its annual meeting on April 14-15 at the University of 
Mississippi. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 

The annual meeting of the North Carolina Physical Educa- 
tion Association was held in conjunction with the North Central 
Education Association, March 16, 17, and 18, at Raleigh. 

A new constitution, drawn up by the committee appointed 
at the last annual meeting, was presented for ratification. Those 
serving on the committee were Betty Adkerson, Meredith College, 
Raleigh; Herman Schnell, University of North Carolina; and 
Charles E. Spencer, Adviser in Health and Physical Education. 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 

Dennis K. (Dutch) Stanley, former football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, was recently named by Athletic Director Wal- 
lace Wade as end coach of the Duke University football team to 
succeed Carl Voyles. 

Mary Channing Coleman, who for several months has been 
on leave of absence on a foreign tour, has returned to Woman’s 
College to take up her duties as Director of Physical Education. 


TENNESSEE 

H. G. Metcalf 
Physical education in Nashville received a big boost when 
Buck Allison was made Director of Physical Education recently at 
the Y.M.C.A. His enthusiasm has kindled a fine interest in games 
and sports of all sorts for all ages. He has a fine staff of assist- 
ants including Paul Toombs, Marion McDonald, and Harry 
Kuklin, swimming director. Ralph J. Andrews, Instructor in 
Physical Education at Peabody College and well known official 
throughout Tennessee, is directing the boys work program of the 





“Y.” Nashville hopes Mr. Allison and his staff will continue their 
good work. 

A most interesting program is planned for the Health, 
Education and Recreation section meeting of the Tenn 
Education Association in Nashville, April 7. Joint Meetings with 
the Tennessee Coaches Association will include talks by Dr. Frank 
S. Lloyd of New York University and Coach “Scrappy” Moore oj 
the University of Chattanooga. The business meeting inclu 
suggested plans for a functioning all-state association for health 
physical education and recreation to be presented by Professor 4 
W. Hobt of the University of Tennessee. A large attendance j 
expected from all sections of the state. . 


VIRGINIA 
L. T. Ludwig 


Major M. G. Ramey of Virginia Military Institute reports that 
he is teaching Health and Physical Education as a regular Course 
to all freshmen. In his intramural division he has completed nine 
sports with 100 per cent participation for every man in the cadet 
corps in one or more sports. Added impetus has been given to the 
gymnastic squad by the presence of “Red” Nichols, a freshman 
student who is Southern A.A.U. Senior and Junior Parallel Bar 
Champion. Among the varied activities carried on during the cur- 
rent session has been a water-safety course in which forty men 
qualified as Life-Savers. 

A new course in Health Education has been developed this 
session at the University of Virginia. It is designed to give the 
student a review of the physiology and anatomy of the body with 
emphasis on the art and science of healthful living. All freshmen 
take this course as a part of the Physical Education program 
Lectures, demonstrations and movies are used in presenting the 
material. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 


National Section on Womens Athletics . . . now has its files 
and papers kept permanently in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation office recently opened 
at the headquarters of the National Education Association in 
Washington. 

State Committee .. . for Ohio is announced as Harriet Fitch- 
patrick. Cleveland, chairman; Virginia Peasley, Kent University; 
Irene Horner, Muskingkum College; Genevieve Griffith, Colum- 
bus; and Dr. Edna Schrick, Oberlin Hospital, Oberlin. Mary- 
Gayle Reece has been appointed as Colorado state baseball chair- 
man. Martha Bugbee, University of Illinois, is chairman of the 
state committee for basketball in Illinois. The recently appointed 
state representative for the N.S.W.A. in Indiana is Helen West of 
Froebe! High School, Gary. 

Women’s National Officials Rating Committee . . . is planning 
to hold meetings at district conventions this spring so that repre- 
sentatives of local ratings boards may be present to exchange 
ideas, to contribute information, and to take back suggestions to 
the local board. In answer to the demand for intramural rating 
emblems these may be obtained from the chairman of the 
Womens National Officials Rating Committee, Dorothy Tapley, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, and are priced at 25 cents 
each. The Examining committee has asked members of affiliated 
local boards for their comments and criticisms on the written 
examination and the practical score sheet so that the revision 
may be satisfactory to all. 

Basketball . . . state committees have been very busy with 
demonstrations, clinics, and rating tests for officials. For the 
Cleveland area, basketball training courses for coaches and offi- 
cials have been carried -on successfully. Illinois has been re- 
establishing rating centers. The officials rating test was given at 
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the Kansas Health and Physical Education Association Conven- 
tion on March 25, under the direction of Ruth Hoover, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and Evelyn Hinton, University of Wichita. Eliza- 
beth Autrey and her state committee for Colorado have sponsored 
basketball playdays and clinics for both old and new officials. 

Motion Picture Committee . . . announces that the 1939 se- 
lected and annotated “Motion Picture Bibliography and Film 
Lists” is being printed and will be sold through Miss Elizabeth 
Noyes, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D.C., at 25 cents per copy. 
Copies are available at spring conventions. The references cover 
the history, theory, and organization of a visual instruction pro- 
gram as well as some techniques for amateur production and a 
directory of commercial and educational film services. In the 
appendix is a sports film list which is a revision of that which 
appeared in the June 1937 issue of the JouRNAL or HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL Epucation. It includes titles of both rated and unrated 
films currently available. 
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as the principal, the physical educator, the school nurse, the school 
physician, and the guidance director. Progress will’ be slow in 
establishing these demonstration units, as in all cases local author- 
ities were cautioned to go slowly and do a thorough job of each 
step they take. 

Follow-up visits and conferences will be held from time to 
time by State and University officials. Testing Squadrons from 
Syracuse University will conduct Physical Fitness Tests in many 
of these schools. With two complete sets of apparatus (utilizing 
four back and leg dynamometers), over six hundred students will 
be tested and scored in a single day at Whitesboro. The Testing 
Squadrons of Syracuse University are supervised by faculty mem- 
bers, but are sponsored by a local physical education fraternity, 
Nu Gamma Phi, with Karl Hahn, junior student, acting as chair- 
man. 

The establishing of these Demonstration Units should be very 
helpful in defining procedures and in determining a logical se- 
quence for measurement programs based upon physical fitness, 
including measurement, classification, arranging individual pro- 
grams, case-study work, recording, and reporting the results of 
the physical education program. A Case-Study Form and Health- 
Habit Questionnaire, designed to aid the physical educator in the 
follow-up program for low fitness students, is now available 
through the Syracuse University Book Store. 

















H. Harrison Clarke 
Demonstration Units 


The Division of Health and Physical Education of the New 
York State Education Department in cooperation with the Physi- 
cal Education Department of Syracuse University is establishing 
a number of experimental schools in central New York. It is 
hoped that these schools may serve as demonstration units, as 
models for other schools in the State that are endeavoring to 
develop more satisfactory programs of physical education. 

The purpose in developing these units is to set up satisfactory 
procedures for local school authorities to follow in establishing 
more effective programs of physical education. Particular atten- 
tion will be given to the measurement aspects and their follow-up; 
recording the essential information needed by the physical edu- 
cator; and preparing reports for local school authorities, for the 
State Education Department. and for the public. 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Director of the State Division of Health 
and Physical Education, called a meeting of the representatives 
from eight schools, that had previously shown a distinct interest 
in measurement work and that were easily accessible from Syra- 
cuse, selected to participate in this project. The meeting was 
held on March 4 at Syracuse University with the following prin- 
cipals and physical directors attending: (1) Camillus: John Gib- 
bons, Physical Director. (2) North Syracuse: Clarence R. Robbins, 
Principal; Archie Hall, Physical Director. (3) Sherrill: E. A. Mc- 
Allister, Principal; William Moench, Physical Director. (4) Sol- 
vay: Earl Harley, Physical Director. (5) Tully: L. G. Green, 
Principal; Ralph Johnson, Physical Director. (6) Warners: Paul 
J. Edinger, Principal; Aldo Pero, Physical Director. (7) Water- 
ville: Arthur A. Radley, Principal; Ralph Roberts, Physical Di- 
rector. (8) Whitesboro: Federic W. Crumb, Supervising Princi- 
pal; Frederick DuBois, Principal; Allen G. Frye and Raymond 
Benjamin, Physical Directors. The meeting was addressed by 
Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of the State Physical Education Bureau, 
and H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, following which 
specific plans for establishing the Demonstration Units were dis- 
cussed. Miss Eileen Shannon, Assistant in the State Health and 
Physical Education Division, was also present, participating par- 
ticularly in those phases of the project dealing with recording 
and reporting. 

Following the March 4 meeting, visits are being made to each 
of the eight participating schools by Ellis H. Champlin, H. Har- 
rison Clarke, and Miss Eileen Shannon for the purpose of adapt- 
ing the proposed measurement and follow-up program to the 
local school situation. The. need for school-wide cooperation in 
establishing this type of program is clearly evident, especially in 
discovering the real cause or causes of low physical fitness. In 
each school visited, a conference was held with such individuals 
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President—Louise S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


ARIZONA 
Nelda Taffe 


On April 1 and 2 the Western Archery Association held its 
annual tournament in Phoenix. This is the first time that it has 
been held in the State of Arizona. 

On March 11 the Arizona State Teachers College, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, sponsored a playday for high 
school girls. This has become an annual event, and because of 
the many schools entering, the number of girls selected from the 
senior and junior classes had to be limited. This year the Fine 
Arts Department held a day for high school art students, at the 
same time. Theta Chi Epsilon, the honorary art club, and the 
W.A.A. cooperated in entertaining the two groups with a tea at 
the end of the day’s program. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 


A coeducational course in Camping and Camp Leadership 
will again be offered this spring at the University of Southern 
California under the direction of Lenore Smith, Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education. Initiated last year, this timely course 
is the result of extended cooperative effort between representa- 
tives of the southern section of the Pacific Camp Association and 
the Division of Health and Physical Education of the University 
of Southern California. Patronized last year equally well by men 
and women, the course promises to provide a valuable means of 
contact between camp directors and trained prospective gamp 
counselors as well as an enriching coeducational experience for 
the university student. 

Stanford University is offering lacrosse in the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education for Women. Cicely Bartle is 
conducting the classes. 

Portia Wagenet and Mae Ellen Fisher of the Department of 
Physical Education for Girls, University High School, Oakland, 
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BASKETBALL 
METHODS 








By 


John W. Bunn, Dean of Men and Coach at 


Stanford University 


The man who has developed the most suc- 
cessful basketball teams on the West Coast 
tresents in this new book complete, de- 
tailed explanations of basketball techniques, 
team play, coaching methods, etc. The first 
in the Health and Physical Education 
Series edited by Dr. N. P. Neilson, this 
book will be ready in time for use in sum- 
mer coaching schools. 


MACMILLAN 
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The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 
Main Session—July 3 to Aug. 11 
Post-Session—Aug. 14 to Sept. 1 


Graduate or undergraduate degrees in the 
fields of Athletics, Recreation, Health Ed- 
ucation and Physical Education. Enjoy 
the unusual facilities provided for your 
instruction and diversion in an environ- 
ment conducive to health and profes- 
sional advancement. Fully competent 
and experienced instructors. 


Tuition rates moderate. Excellent living 
accommodations conveniently available 
at a moderate cost. 
For catalogue A-17, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLECE PENNSYLVANIA 









sailed in January for a year of travel abroad. Incidentally. they 
will visit outstanding physical education centers in various Euro. 
pean countries. 

Sydney Glasson, Instructor in Physical Eduaction at Frick 
Junior High School, Oakland, has prepared a film of the various 
activities as carried on in that school during a year’s time. This 
is very interesting to the Dads’ Club and community groups, who 
find it difficult to visit schools during the regular school hours, 

The teachers of modern dance in the eight high schools oj 
Oakland are planning a series of meetings to discuss fundamental 
objectives and techniques most suitable to the senior high schooi 
age level. The Oakland Public Schools have organized an experi 
mental class for senior high school girls who are gifted in dance. 
Those who show special talent are selected from the modern dance 
classes in each senior high school for a special class meeting weekly 
under the direction of Ovilla Williams Baker, of Castlemont High 
School. 

NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 

A “play night” was held at the University of New Mexico 
gymnasium by the W.A.A. in honor of all high school girls jp 
Albuquerque. Eighty girls enjoyed an evening of active partic. 
pation in the varied sports program. Badminton, volleyball, darts, 
basketball, table tennis, dodge ball, and novelty relay races were 
included. The girls were divided into squads which progressed 
from one activity to another, thus enabling each girl to take part 
in each sport. A volleyball game between the star high school 
team and the University team furnished a lively finish for a very 
appreciative audience. 

The Membership Committee, headed by Nelson Tydings, js 
trying hard to make New Mexico eligible for membership in the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion this year. The membership “drive” will be completed by 
April 1, before the national convention. 

Congratulations to the Aggies at Las Cruces for their new and 
beautifully equipped gymnasium. 


UTAH 


Bernice Moss 





The news of the death of Wilma Jeppson on January 
28 was received with sadness by physical education workers 
throughout Utah and the West. Miss Jeppson, in the fifteen 
years she directed physical education for women at the 
Brigham Young University, did much to promote and 
popularize the profession, and with her dynamic person- 
ality and leadership made an indelible impression for good 
in many communities throughout the West. She is much 
missed. We a!l join in mourning her passing. 











During February and March the six districts of the Utah 
Health and Physical Education association had their annual dis- 
trict conventions. Successful meetings have been held in Districts 
3, 4, and 6 to date, and those of District 1 and 2 are being 
planned at the time of going to press. 

The Executive Committee of the Utah Health and Physical 
Education Association met January 28 in Salt Lake City with 
H. B. Hunsaker, President, conducting the session. All members 
were present and plans for association activities discussed. Pro- 
motion of the National Convention was discussed together with 
plans for state and national membership drives. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the University of Utah 
sponsored a Basketball Sports Day for girls from the three higher 
institutions on Saturday, March 4, at the University. Each school 
was invited to bring at least four teams, one from each class. 
A round-robin tournament was conducted in each of the four 
divisions, freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Physical 
education majors who passed their rating tests officiated. During 
the time when the girls were not playing basketball they were 
given the opportunity to participate in box hockey, badminton, 
archery, shuffle board, and bowling. Luncheon was served to all 
participants. Beulah Smertz was in general charge. 
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‘It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


N ELABORATE program presenting various aspects of health 
A education has been arranged for the New England Health 
Education Institute to be conducted under the auspices of the 
New England Health Education Association, the state tubercu- 
losis associations, and departments of health and education in 
each of the six states at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. April 21 and 22. 

Of interest to school administrators, public health workers, 
and community health workers, the two-day meeting will feature 
a series of discussions, lectures, and exhibits. Participating in the 
discussions to be held in the new William Barton Rogers Building 
will be many of the most distinguished health educators, psychol- 
ogists, public health officials, and medical men in America. 

A highlight on the program is the address on “Coordination 
of Medical and Health Services in a City” to be delivered at the 
general open meeting on the evening of April 21 by Dr. Henry 
D. Vaughan, Commissioner of Health, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Channing Frothingham, President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and Dr. Howard W. Haggard, Director of the 
Laboratory of Applied Psychology at Yale University, are to 
address the two luncheon meetings scheduled. 

Delegates to the Institute will be welcomed by Dr. Samuel C. 
Prescott, Dean of Science and Head of the Department of Biol- 
ogy and Public Health at M.I.T. Presiding over the opening ses- 
sion will be Walter F. Downey, recently appointed commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts. 

Among the many other prominent speakers on the program 
are Dr. W. Carson Ryan, President of the Progessive Education 
Association; Dr. James Frederick Rogers, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Charles F. Towne, Deputy Superintendent of Providence 
Public Schools; Vivian Drenckhahn, lecturer in health education 
at the University of Michigan; Dr. Richard M. Smith of the 
Harvard School of Public Health; Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Su- 
pervisor of Health Education in Connecticut; Dr. N. P. Neilson, 
Executive Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education. and Recreation; Dr. C. Mayhew Derryberry, U:S. 
Public Health Service. 

Arrangements for the meeting are being made by a large 
committee representing the various health and educational agen- 
cies of New England. Chairman of the organizing committee is 
Dr. C. E. Turner, Prefessor of Biology and Public Health at 
M.I.T. ‘  * -a 


HE thirteenth Annual Spring Festival of the English Folk 

Dance and Song Society of America will be held on the after- 
noon of April 29 at the Seventh Regiment Armory, Park Avenue 
and 66th Street, New York City. Over 600 dancers from various 
Eastern centers will participate. The Festival climaxes the season’s 
dance activities and offers a spectacle of great beauty and color. 

The program will include morris, sword, and country dances— 
the latter both English and related American. A large number 
of the country dances this year will be danced by the entire body 
of participants at one time, and this massed dancing because of 
its unusual beauty of color, movement and pattern, is considered 
one of the highlights of the Festival. Mrs. Arthur O. Choate is 
chairman of the Festival, and Miss May Gadd, Director of the 
Society, will direct the program. 

* * * 

LIDING down the elephant’s trunk will be a new and differ- 

ent experience for youngsters visiting the “Children’s World” 
of the New York World’s Fair. A slide eleven feet high and 
nearly thirty feet in length, built in the shape of an elephant, has 
been constructed for the Fair by the J. E. Porter Corp. of Ottawa, 
Illinois, as part of a $30,000 contract it was awarded to supply all 
the playground equipment for the “Children’s World.” 

Delegates to the Eastern District Convention, to be held in 
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A shirred lastex waistline fits snugly 
round the midriff...an inner elastic 
cuff allows more freedom with mod- 
esty in this new design of Winner 
Athletic Suits...made of the famous 
SANDEZE sailcloth in exclusive 
California colors. Tub-proof, firmly 
stitched for active wear...a bright 
new “Winner” idea from... 


E.B. MYERS CoO. 


511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SUMMER QUARTER 


June 19 to July 21 
July 24 to August 25 


Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


SUMMER FACULTY 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 

FRANKLIN G. ARMSTRONG, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Montclair (N.J.) Public Schools 

MIRIAM ARROWSMITH, formerly Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Radcliffe College. 

BARBARA PAGE BEISWANGER, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Monticello College. 

MARION R. BROER, Instructor in Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

RUTH 1. HOOVER, Director of Physical Education, University 


First Term —~ 
Second Term — 


of Kansas. 
DELIA P. HUSSEY, Supervising Critic in Physical Education, 
Detroit Public Schools. 
RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 
Clare H. Small Mary Molloy 
Mary Ethel Ball Harry G. Carlson 
Edna Willis Bernard F. Oakes 
Margaret S. Poley Frank Potts 
Courses in Problems and Administration of Health and 
Physical Education, Hygiene, Corrective Activities, First Aid; 
Rhythm, Modern Dance, Folk and Tap Dancing; Basketball, 
Football, and Track Coaching (Men); High School and Ele- 
mentary School Program and Methods (Women); Riding, 
Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalog Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Dean Harold Benjamin, Dept. P E—Boulder, Colorado 
RN Fated oh oes, ocais Tar Wigs ons pie ca te Pohr anata ck tas fev auc Kea reile OLAS hued aliens sia 
Street and No. 
City and State 


Charles G. Vavra 
Forrest B. Cox 
Howard E. Waite 
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GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 


‘Louden apparatus is authentic—first in 
design, utility, material and workman- 
ship — superior in every quality that 
insures perfect performance. 


In any plan for a gymnasium or recreational de- 
velopment, we are able to give matchless service. Our 
Planning Bureau is expert at helping you select 
proper equipment for a Gymnasium, or at laying 
out a rural school yard or a large city park. Back of 
our recommendations is no theorizing, no guess 
work, no untried ideas. 


SERVICE is a mighty word when Porter is 
back of it. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 8-S of Play- 
ground Equipment or our new Catalog No. 9-S 
of Gymnasium Equipment today.” 


THE LOUDEN LINE — A Division of 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


or to AG. Spalding & Bros. Co... Gymnasium Equipment Divisron 


and Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 





New York May 3-6, and other physical educators who plan to 
visit the Fair at some time will want to see this unique piece of 
apparatus (and perhaps try it!), and also the many Modernistic 
and streamlined pieces of equipment, all designed by: Brooks Ste- 
vens of Milwaukee for the J. E. Porter Corp. Included are ’ 
“strato” swing, which can be manipulated to a height of tw 
feet, and teeter-totters with heads of birds and animals jp 
of the usual handlebars. 


enty 
Stead 


2K * * 


b pers following recent articles from our exchange publications 
will be interesting to our readers: 

Athletic Journal, March—‘Michigan Plays Baseball,” Charles 
S. Forsythe; “Teaching Beginners the Western Roll,” Roy E. 
Priebe. c 

Camping Magazine, March—‘Hygiene Teaching—a Worship of 
Non-Essentials,” Jay B. Nash; “Setting the Stage for Camp 
Safety,” Herbert J. Stack. 

Camping World, March—“Education’s Camping Interests,” J. 
Edgar Caswell. 

Chico State College Quarterly, January—What High School 
Graduates Think of Their Physical Education,” Paul D. Edwards. 

Foil, January—‘‘What I Look for in a Teacher,” Lester K. 
Ade; “Composition in Modern Dance,” Margaret Jewell; “Physj- 
cal Education, or Physical Exploitation—Which ?” G. H. Heine- 
man. 

Health, April—‘The Health of the Teacher,” Howard P. Lewis, 
M.D. 

Health Officer, February—* ‘Dr.’ Franklin,” Robert D. Wright. 

Journal of the N.E.A., “School Specialists and Community 
Agencies,” Herbert R. Stolz. 

Minnesota Journal of Education; March—“Should Scholastic 
Eligibility for Interscholastic Athletics be Abolished?” “Yes,” says 
Carl L. Nordly; “No,” says J. John Halverson. 

National Parent-Teacher, March—‘Health in the Teens,” Kath- 
leen W. Wootten. 

Recreation, March—‘Planning a Community Recreation Build- 
ing,” F. Ellwood Allen; “Golf for the Common Man,” Edward 
F. Voltmer; “One Step Back of the Bad Boy,” Dora E. Dodge. 

Red Cross Courier, March—‘The Commodore—Thar She 
Blows,” Alwyn W. Knight. 

Scholastic Coach, March—‘Individual Sports or Team 
Games?” Elizabeth Yeend Meyers; “Know the Rules to Play 
the Game,” William A. Healey; “Baseball Quiz,’ Jack Coombs; 
“Athletics in Junior High,” Irv. Christenson; “Judging the Di- 
vers,” Francis E. Noonan. 

School Activities, March—‘Athletics—Tail or Dog?” Ralph W. 
Hashius; “Good Sportsmanship on Trial,” Jacqueline Jurgensen 
(junior high school student). 

School and Society, February 18—“The ‘Love of Strenuous 
Activity among College Women’ Myth,” Mary C. Baker; March 
4—“Are Sports Worth Their Salt?”’? Mark MacIntosh; March 11 
—‘In Honor of Jesse Feiring Williams”; “The Purposes of Edu- 
cation from the Standpoint of the School,” Ben G. Graham. 

School Life, March—‘Residential School for Handicapped 
Children,” Elsie H. Martens; “A Philosophy of C.C.C. Camp 
Education,’ Howard W. Oxley. 





Putting Safety into Bicycling 


(Continued from Page 224) 


Rules of the Bicycle Safety League 

1. Keep brakes and steering mechanism in good working 
order at all times. 

2. Never ride at night, unless necessary, and then have 
bicycle equipped with head and tail lights or reflector (state 
law). 

3. Obey all traffic laws, signs, and signals. 

. Do not dart in and out of moving traffic. 
. Signal intention to stop or turn. 


n> 
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6. When possible avoid busy streets and ride in single file. 
7. Ride bicycle at safe speed and keep at least five yards 
apart when traveling fast. 

g. Never hang on to an automobile, truck, or street car. 

9. Do not ride with two on a bicycle. 

10. Keep to the right of the road. 

11. Slow down at street corners. 

12. Never ride out of a blind driveway or alley on to the 
street without stopping. 

13. Give all automobiles the right of way. 

14. Keep both hands on the handle bars, except to signal 
a turn or stop. 

15. Never ride two or more abreast. 

16. Always ride with caution and courtesy. 

17. When walking, observe and obey all traffic regulations. 

18. Help in every way to prevent accidents and to cooper- 
ate with the Safety Council, the Police Department, and the 
Department of Education. 





Florida Challenges Campers 


(Continued from Page 229) 


accident has occurred to any camper. Of the eighteen 
hundred students enrolled, more than half avail them- 
selves at some time of these outing opportunities. 


Finances and Maintenance 

Cost and upkeep of the camp is low since the care- 
taker lives on the grounds free of charge. His duties are 
to look after the buildings and grounds. The physical 
education teachers and students repair equipment. At 
times equipment such as kayaks have been constructed 
by faculty and students. The college truck makes trips 
on a regular schedule free of charge to the students, so 
the individual expense, which is for food only, is almost 
negligible. 

With facilities for year-round sailing, rowing, 
canoeing, swimming, camping, and all of the firsthand 
experiences that come from living close to nature, a 
student has the privilege of developing wholesome outing 
activities during her college career. 





Enriching the Service Program 
(Continued from Page 207) 


library; and to work constantly on curriculum improve- 
ment and revision. And all this, too, in addition to, or 
partially in place of, mass instruction of large groups. 

To sum up briefly, then, the required service program 
should be based on individual needs. Some of these needs, 
like organic power and activity skills, have been narrowly 
conceived; others, such as proper attitudes, functional 
knowledge, and broad understandings, have been largely 
or entirely neglected. Any program based on needs must 
necessarily be individualized. This process should include 
exploration and education through orientation, guidance, 
and self-analysis, beginning with a departmental require- 
ment and leading on to student self-direction. Thus, the 
program will need to be reorganized and redirected to 
insure this broader individual service to students. 

The test of the service rendered by the institution and 
the department in general and the physical education in- 
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structors in particular, will not be so much the deyg 
ment of skilled performers as it will be the developmen, 
of the ability and understanding on the Part of eas 
individual student to direct his own life, and espe 
its physical aspects. 
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Willard Straight Folk Dance 
(Continued from Page 209) 


memories of the past as something profoundly human, 
and so useful. Let us proceed on the principle that knowl. 
edge and love of the past are an essential foundation for 
all kinds of new productions, or to use a metaphor, that 
a tree grows strongest when it sends its roots the deepest, 
For a physical educator, in her most analytical moments 
it is gratifying to discover that the teaching of folk dane. 
ing has a very definite ‘carry over.’ There is the devel. 
opment of rhythmic sense, group consciousness, physical 
poise, appreciation of movement in relation to line and 
space, appreciation of music, and free expression. 

But first, last, and always, folk dancing is fun, and 
there are plenty of people to whom it will appeal if one 
is only willing to share one’s fun with them. 





Athletics in the Curriculum 
(Continued from Page 232) 


school life more interesting. If school is made attractive 
it will be able to sell its program more easily. A principal 
of a senior high school in Flint, Michigan, says: “There 
is no part of our educational program which means more 
to the development of the boys and girls than does the 
intramural and interscholastic athletic work which is 
carried on here. The statistical reports which have been 
submitted covering our program demonstrate that the 
pupil load of the physical education teachers is consid- 
erably in excess of that of the average class teacher, but 
no statistical report can measure the value of the work 
which this department is doing in the development of the 
boys. The question of discipline, of truancy, and of de- 
creased interest in school would, I am sure, be much 
more in evidence in this school if it were not for the work 
of this department in its athletic program.” 

The athletic program is also desirable because it pro- 
motes organic growth and development through vigor- 
ous activity. It provides, through the stimulus of public 
competition, an incentive to a high standard of fitness 
and an approach to individual perfection. Many of the 
interscholastic sports carry over to adult life and give 
the individual a leisure-time activity. Even in those 
sports which are not participated in as adults, there is 
a carry-over value in making the individual a more in- 
telligent spectator. In this way it makes for a leisure- 
time activity. I believe that secondary schools have gone 
farther in justifying the educational aims of athletics by 
producing a better attitude on the part of their coaches, 
players, and spectators. Why this seems to be so, I can- 
not say. This may be due to the fact that high school 
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administrators, who usually have the real educational 
value of athletics foremost in their minds, are closer to 
the firing line and do more active supervising than is 
done in our colleges and universities. 


T HAS been my desire in this paper to state the place 
| of interscholastic athletics in the school curriculum, es- 
pecially of the secondary schools. If I have gone astray 
on some of the points in this paper, it is my desire to 
have you criticize them constructively. I do not feel that 
I may be right in all of my views, but these are the con- 
clusions that I have come to as a result of my varied 
experience and interest in connection with interscholastic 


athletics. 





Achievement Tests 
(Continued from Page 215) 

7. There were variations in the general trend between 
the ages in performance of stunt activities. There was 
a smaller degree of difference in achievement between the 
age groups in this classification of events than in any 
other type of physical education skill. It was quite ob- 
vious that no marked differences occurred between the 
age groups in their ability to achieve success in the stunt 
activities, and as has been already noted there was an 
actual loss of skill in some events among the older groups. 

8. All events which were classified as self-testing ac- 
tivities involved a considerable degree of accuracy and 
coordination of skills. It was observed that there was 
a fairly consistent improvement in ability in these events 
as age increased. Scores in such activities as shooting 
baskets, baseball throw for distance, underhand and over- 
hand pitching, deck tennis, tennis serve, and others of 
similar nature indicated that there is more ability to 
achieve success as age increases. 


HESE trends and conclusions are in themselves sub- 

ject to interpretation as to their significance for us 
as teachers. The study of girls’ performance scores gave 
us certain facts about the degree of achievement in phys- 
ical education skills for girls from 8 to 17 years old. 
These facts point the way toward conclusions which we 
may draw about the causes for these trends. For in- 
stance, it is probable that as.a result of this research 
certain rules for sports and games should be revised or 
adjusted. Volleyball serving is definitely a difficult skill 
for girls of all ages, as proved by analysis of the data. 
Girls of all age groups showed from 30 per cent to 50 
per cent failure in five trials. Success in serving 2 out of 
5 times ranged from 16.2 per cent to 18.6 per cent for 
all ages and success in serving 3 out of 5 trials ranged 
from 11.7 per cent to 14.9 per cent. Either the rule 
for serving is too difficult or a great deal more time needs 
to be spent in practice before this skill can be acquired. 

The standards show that the increased ability of the 
older girls is not so evident when girls of the various 
age groups from the average ability or above average 
ability groups are compared. Therefore, if the playing 
time was adjusted to physiological age younger girls 
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could be taught many of the games which we think of 
at present as only suited to the older girls. Among the 
girls grouped as of poor or superior ability, however, the 
older girls proved to be definitely more skillful than the 
ygunger ones. The necessity for classification into ability 
groups for competitive purposes is therefore of the y. 
most importance for these particular groups. 

One point that should be kept in mind is the effect of 
instruction and participation upon the scores of the olde; 
girls. The original data did not of course show which 
scores were the result of instruction over a period of 
time or which scores were made after little instruction 
or participation. These two factors, however, influenced 
the range of the scores secured. The fact that older girls 
were more successful in events such as tennis serving 
does not prove that, given the same amount of instruction 
and the same number of hours of participation, the 
younger girls would make poorer scores. There is eyj- 
dence to prove that successful achievement by the older 
groups is not so marked in those events which have been 
used extensively over long periods of time. In other 
words skill in those activities which have been in the 
physical education program and common to all parts of 
the country for a long time is not markedly superior 
among the older girls. On the other hand older girls 
showed definite superiority in certain events which have 
been introduced comparatively recently. Successful 
achievement in tennis, baseball, deck tennis, and similar 
events was more marked in the upper age range. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that these skills have been 
taught only to the older age groups and not because the 
younger girls are not capable of acquiring these skills. 


T seems to me that one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions that this study has made to our knowledge of 
the skills possessed by girls of various ages is the fact 
that older girls do not appear to be as definitely superior 
to younger girls as we thought them to be. Does this not 
mean, therefore, that we are wasting a lot of time in 
teaching lead-up games and sports to our younger pupils 
and in making them practice in squad or relay formation 
many isolated skills instead of teaching them games and 
sports which they are quite capable of playing? 





Toward a Philosophy 
(Continued from Page 217) 
Summary 

A summary on the “why of physical education” would 
lead one to the following observations: 

1. Skill in physical education activities is essential to 
effective social living in a 1938 culture. 

2. Physical education is a means of enriching life ex: 
periences. (When skill rises to the level at which the 
appreciative sense is enhanced, then art begins to appear.) 

3. Physical education is consistent with democratic 
principles. 

4. Physical education is a desirable means of compen- 


sating for a static (neuromuscularly), sedentary type of 
life. 
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5. Physical education is one method of bringing about 
the desired ends of total education. 

6. Physical education lends itself to the reduction of 
juvenile crime. ; 

7. Physical education is worthy of a place in dealing 
with the leisure-time problem. 

8. Physical education is a valuable instrument in de- 
veloping integrated, emotionally adjusted human beings. 

9, Physical education is a means of helping people 
live together in a more effective manner. 





Contributions of Health Sciences 
(Continued from Page 204) 


sive enough to cover a wide area of human knowledge. 

It is necessary for a student to understand his own per- 
sonality in order to have a basis for intelligent self- 
guidance. Consequently, he must have an adequate knowl- 
edge of both the hereditary and environmental factors 
that have shaped his life. Furthermore, he must under- 
stand the part they play in his present interests, attitudes, 
and ideals. 

When the student attains mental health he has acquired 
the ability to improve continuously his own personality: 
first, because of a growing maturity of thinking and 
feeling; and second, because he should have learned how 
to avoid unnecessary emotional disturbances. 

Mental health also confers the ability to make adjust- 
ments to personal deficiencies which might otherwise 
undermine health. For example, the student who has come 
to realize his own particular physical and mental handi- 
caps should have learned how to conserve his energy for 
worth-while purposes. And finally, the student who has 
attained mental health should have developed certain 
skills in living with other people. 

Mental and physical health depends upon a rational 
interpretation of the many facts available about life. The 
mind that can recognize and appropriate isolated facts 
from the many sources and build them into a working 
philosophy will never be bound by dogmatic doctrine 
nor smothered by superstitious beliefs. It will be able 
to interpret current health fads or mental cults intelli- 
gently and will distinguish between sound health practices 
and so-called short cuts. This requires knowledge and 
understanding of the fundamental mechanisms of life. 


HE objective of the school health program is to help 

each student to attain more nearly his own optimum in 
physical and mental development. Since this optimum is 
limited by his heritage, it is necessary for each student to 
try to understand himself as an individual. One aid to 
understanding involves comparison with others. The first 
comparison usually made is that of size and physique 
in relation to some set standard. 

The study of individual differences compels us to focus 
on so-called standards of normal. All too often such 
standards are based on averages. For example, the height- 
weight-age table designates the average weight at a given 
height as normal. In order to find the average weight it 
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was necessary to add all the weights together and divide 
by the number of cases. When we look at a group of 
students at any age level it is apparent that some are 
slender and some are broad; that some are small-boned 
and some are big-boned. We see, for instance, in a group 
of twelve-year old girls many variations in body build. 
Simply averaging for them any physical measurement, as 
weight, does not constitute a standard of normal for the 
group. The word average does not mean best, does not 
mean optimum, does not mean standard or normal. Aver- 
age is just a central tendency in any group of data, and 
there are just as many cases above average as below it. 
Consequently a standard of weight based on a single 
figure which represents an average fails to consider 
individual differences and cannot be applied to those 
people who are markedly above or markedly below 
average in body build. 

Since Old Mother Nature builds to a pattern, we find 
broad heads on broad shoulders and associated with big 
bones and big muscles. The converse is also true. The 
physical traits of the broadly built person are all well 
above average and the physical traits of the slender built 
person are all well below average. This is true of weight 
or height or width, or any other physical measurement. 

The word normal then should carry the meaning of 
consistency and should mark certain zones or ranges of 
variation from average. Such zones are designated for 
convenience in terms of standard deviation. The student 
whose physical traits all fall within the same zone, who 
varies from average in the same direction and approxi- 
mately the same amount for the different traits would be 
classified as normal whether he were much larger than 
average or much smaller than average. 

It has been shown that normal weight for any indi- 
vidual depends upon his body build. The broad built 
person with big bones should weigh more than the slender 
built person with small bones. It is then necessary to 
measure body build and to use it as a factor in determin- 
ing normal weight for a given person. The width-length 


index is a simple and satisfactory measure of build. Tt 
is found by dividing the bi-iliac diameter by the 
ing height. 

The width-weight Tables are built on a multiple coy. 
relation of weight with height and width for each age and 
Sex. 

Average weight is indicated for each height, but jp 
addition there are weights above average for those who 
are broader than average and weights below average fo, 
those who are narrower than average. This method recog- 
nizes individual differences and offers a method for de. 
termining the appropriate weight for a particular person, 

A standard which particularizes helps a student to 
understand himself and furthers his chance of attaining 
his own optimum development. 


Stand- 





School Health and Recreation 
(Continued from Page 213) 


responsibility of school authorities. Physicians and den- 
tists rendering these services are employed either by the 
board of health or the board of education; when working 
in the school, however, they are responsible to school 
health officials, and through them to the board of educa- 
tion, for the quality and completeness of their work. 
Medical diagnosis and necessary health care are respon- 


sibilities of the home and family physician, or of the : 


home and public welfare agency in cases of indigency. 
This principle is applicable with respect to preventive 
as well as remedial health services. While school author- 
ities are directly concerned with the health needs of 
every child, medical care is medical service and as such 
lies outside the responsibility of public schools. The last 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
established the principle that ‘“‘the school health service 
should do nothing for the child that can be done effec- 
tively by the family, unless it is something primarily for 
the education of the child or his parents.” 
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Knowledge of mental health has advanced far enough 
so that certain beneficial and certain harmful factors in 
the school situation can be identified. Opportunity for 
self-expression is conducive to good mental health. Ex- 
periences that are too difficult or too easy of mastery 
lead to evasion, fears, and to other unwholesome conse- 
quences. Methods of teaching that unduly emphasize 
speed tests, grades, promotions, and other artificial mo- 
tivations likewise may affect learning adversely. It is 
the task of school authorities to foster good mental health 
in children by recognizing and controlling unfavorable 
influences and by promoting individual adjustment. 





Physical Therapy 


(Continued from Page 212) 


1. An orthopedic inspection yearly by a registered 
physiotherapist who would: 

a) Send Groups I and II to orthopedic clinics for 
examination. There should be an orthopedic clinic in 
each county for this purpose and, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, such a clinic should be held every month. 

b) The physiotherapist would send Group II to the 
physical education department, with special notations. 

2. The examination of Groups I and II at the ortho- 
pedic clinic by the orthopedic surgeon himself, who would: 

a) Refer Group I back to the physiotherapist for spe- 
cial treatment by her. 

b) Refer Group II back to the physical education de- 
partment through the physiotherapist, for special treat- 
ment. 

In this way all the groups above described would 
receive the physical activities which would be best suited 
to their needs. i 

3. There should be talks and instructions for the phys- 
ical education groups in each county by the physiother- 
apist and the orthopedic surgeon. These should be de- 
signed to develop in the physical education group the 
ability to handle these cases, and to make this group 
more conscious of the application of their own specialty 
to the correction of defects, whether they be in their 
incipiency or well developed, and to stimulate in the 
physical education department an interest in the early 
recognition of defects. 

4. The physical education instructors should arrange 
talks of varying degrees of technicality for the teachers 
of the schools, the parents, and the students. If such a 
plan were carried out, there is no reason why every child 
should not receive the maximum benefit of the physical 
education department, and this is not possible unless the 
physical education department is made a definite health 
department, officially or unofficially so recognized. 

It may appear to some of you that such a plan is im- 
practical, but for fifteen years we have had established 
a series of some fourteen orthopedic clinics designed and 
set up to accomplish just what has been described, and, 
if this can be carried out in a group of centers super- 
vised by one organization, it surely can be carried out in 
most others. The orthopedic centers which we conduct, 
take care of a population of approximately five hundred 
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By Mary Grant Parkhurst. Artistic, suitable for indoor 
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thousand people, and the centers have been so arr 


anged 
mplish- 


geographically and otherwise as to make the acco 
ment of such a plan a rather easy routine matter 


Conclusion 

In summarizing, the writer would like to submit the 
following statements: 

First, that several months’ investigation by us has 
resulted in rather scant material upon which to base an 
opinion as to what others are doing. 

Second, the information which we have received leads 
to the belief that there is no generally accepted plan as 
yet worked out, and that there is an almost unanimous 
acceptance of the fact that there is need of such a plan 
and that it would be welcome. 

Third, from the information received it would appear 
that there is present in at least some of the states an 
organization which could easily be crystallized into the 
development of a plan. 

Fourth, experience in the investigation of school chil- 
dren makes it seem that a plan is necessary, and that 
there is a wealth of material available for the stimula- 
tion of research along lines of “Preventive Orthopedics,” 

Fifth, a plan is presented herewith which has been in 
operation for fifteen years, which has an idealistic trend 
and which would appear to be feasible. 

Sixth, no mention has been made in this talk of handi- 
caps other than orthopedic, but it is reasonable to believe 
that a plan which would solve one group of handicaps 
might be applicable to all. 





Archery in Recreation 
(Continued from Page 233) 


the custom to accept the word of others as to scores, to 
eliminate arguments, and to engage in friendly rather 
than antagonistic competition. The older members 
became interested in teaching the newcomers. Not only 
did the hot-headedness and argumentativeness cease, but 
there was a noticeable carry-over of the newly acquired 
social attitudes into other activities. 

A case of special interest was a nine-year-old boy who 
had never excelled at any activity. His resulting infe- 
riority complex was a great handicap. He was troublesome 
and non-cooperative. Through his interest in this new 
sport, at which he gained reasonable success, he became 
a changed boy. For three months there was no occasion 
for a reprimand; on the contrary, he became helpful and 
cooperative. 

From this study it can readily be concluded that 
archery can be made not only an absorbing sport interest 
but also a medium for social education, citizenship, and 
the development of character. Another no less important 
outcome is an added appreciation of the need for safe 
methods in play. 


RCHERY is rapidly taking an important place in 
the school. Many hundreds of pupils, both boys 
and girls, are finding joy and satisfactions through this 
medium. Archery is essentially a sport for the masses 
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and is not confined to a selected superior group as is so 
often the case with the so- -called major or varsity sports. 
It is a sport for the participant rather than for the spec- 
tator and, therefore, will always have a more difficult 
time in gaining financial support than will the activities 
that provide thrills for large numbers of spectators. It is 


one of a group of individualistic activities that will - 


provide recreational interests for many. It well deserves 
a place in the recreational program. 





Time and Motion 


(Continued from Page 219) 


for the concrete principles of research that engineers are 
so familiar with and that they could easily and immedi- 
ately furnish upon unification of purpose and desire to 
accomplish a cooperative relationship which would be 
so advantageous to both fields. The results of coopera- 
tive effort between physical education and engineering 
might be used in industry, in education, and by profes- 
sional coaches and trainers in tying up the fundamentals 
of motion economy in all instances wherein it would 
have value. 

The engineer calls the person who has trained himself 
to automatically follow the motions of the worker and 
check them against the principles of motion economy 
with which he is familiar, “motion minded.” In physical 
education, we call a teacher who can accurately diagnose 
faults in a skill pattern a keen motor analyst. Both per- 
sons are invaluable to their respective fields. One of the 
greatest values of micromotion training is the ability to 
visualize motions that are necessary to perform each 
element of a skill and to recognize which are and which 
are not good motion practice. 

“Although motion and time study is most commonly 
applied in the shop and office, the principles are uni- 
versal in nature and may be equally effective wherever 
manual work is performed.” Time and motion will ulti- 
mately be a part of all situations requiring manual effort. 

The advocation of the use of micromotion study 
methods in physical education does not mean that every 
physical education skill would have to be filmed to study. 
One who understands the technique and the principles 
of motion study will in most cases visualize the skill 
completely and, by applying the principles that go to 
make a good motion economy, determine methods that 
should be used. For the things harder to analyze, the 
more complete method would be at hand for use. 


HUS, starting with the related questions of experts in 

the respective fields of time and motion and physical 
education, then stopping to ferret out their interrelation- 
ship, we see that the two fields have much to give each 
other. Not only can they exchange contributions of things 
already perfected and ready for use, but they can also 
combine forces in joint projects to be carried out with 
mutual contributions. Thus, through unity of endeavor, 
a worth-while and constructive interrelationship of the 
two fields might be accomplished. 
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Barnes Dollar Sports Series. 

Basketball, Daniel E. Jesse. 92 pages. 

Basketball. Charles C. Murphy. 94 pages. 

Football. W. Glenn Killinger. 141 pages. 

Track and Field. Ray M. Conger. 94 pages. 

Fundamental Handball. Bernath E. Phillips. 124 pages. 

Modern Methods in Archery. Natalie Reichart and Gilman 

Keasey. 132 pages. 

(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939) $1.00 each. 

The first books of the new Barnes Dollar Sports Library, which 
are making these excellent activity books available at a reasonable 
price, give promise that this series will be well received. The first 
four of the books listed were originally published in one volume. 
The other two were published originally at twice the price now 
offered. Others have been promised for an early appearance. 


Better Badminton. Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939) 150 pages, ill., $1.00. 
One of the books in the new Barnes Dollar Sports Library is 

this needed one on badminton. It includes some material from the 

numerous magazine articles which these authors have previously 
written. The material has been presented in a very readable man- 
ner, beginning with the essential points necessary for novices to 
learn the game and carrying through to advanced techniques. It 
will be found useful by those teaching badminton in all class levels. 


Five Water Pageants. Mary Grant Parkhurst. Edited by Mar- 
garet Hodgins. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
1939). 70 pages. 

The five pageants in this manual are: “Dionysia and the Sea 
Prince,” ““Oseetah,” “The A B Seas,” “The Dream Ship Olympiad,” 
and “Sheil Song.” Each is fully described and diagrammed, to- 
gether with instructions for settings and lighting, and for costumes. 
Physiology of Muscular Activity. Edward C. Schneider. (Phila- 

delphia: W. B. Saunders, 1939) 428 pages, $3.00. 

The function of each organ as a separate entity and the con- 
tribution of each to the entire organism is clearly presented in 
this revised edition. The material has been brought up to date 
and improved upon in the light of newer knowledge. 


Physical Education Facilities for the Modern Junior and 
Senior High School. Herbert Blair. (New York: A, s, Barnes 
and Company, 1938) 174 pages, illustrated, $2.59 
A survey of the states of New York, New Jersey, 


setts, and Pennsylvania “to determine to what extent the facilitin — 
that are provided for the physical education program . . , confg nil 


to the standards that are generally recognized by educators 
being necessary to carry out an adequate physical edycatia 
program.” The survey was originally conducted as a dg 
dissertation and includes a complete score card for measyrins 
facilities. Administrators will welcome this book as an inyalyahh 
aid in planning facilities. 


Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. James Whillis. Phila 
phia: Lea and Febiger, 1939) $3.50. 

The significance of anatomical facts in their relation to phy 
ology and the inter-dependence of structure and function is 
phasized so that the beginning students in medicine, nursing 
physical education, and health education may find these subjecs 
more interesting and profitable. : 


Hockey. Richard F. Vaughan and Holcomb York. (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938) 367 pages, illys. 

trated, $3.50. 

This comprehensive text on the world’s fastest game is equally 
suitable for spectator, coach, and player. Not only does this 
material cover the early history and development of the game, 
but also the finer points of defensive and offensive strategy, and 
other technical details which will be found to be helpful in under- 
standing hockey. 

Diet and High Blood Pressure. I Harris. (Toronto, Canada: 
Longmans Green and Company, 1938) 196 pages, $3.50. 

A dietetic regime for control of high blood pressure is recom- 
mended. Sample plans for diets are included. 

Better Basketball. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen. (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938) 490 pages, ill., $4.00. 
Technique, tactics, and tales of basketball told by one of the 

leading coaches in this country. Almost everything that a player, 
new or old, coach, official, trainer, or team manager needs to 
know about his own particular phase of the sport. The 163 action 
photographs and 86 play diagrams aid much in the visualizing of 
material presented in word form. 

The 1939 Edition of 30 Successful Clown Acts. Wesley J. Mc- 
Vicar. Mimeographed. (Toronto, Canada: Central Y.M.C.A, 
1939) 10 pages, $.50. 

The annual edition of suggestions for clown performances for 
circuses and demonstrations. 
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